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Holmes’ New Readers. 


Best ideas; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books, Samples will re 
or parent. First reader, 15 cents ; Second Reader, 25 cents ; Third 


Maury'’s New Physical Geography. 


Scientific and popular ;-wonderfully interesting as a text-book or for general 
reading. Everywhere the siandard favorite. Mailed for $1.20. 


Maury’s Wall Maps 


Show physical and political features; kept up with the world’s changes; valuable 
for clas3 exercise or reference ; of most convenient size, well made, and cheap. 


y teacher 
, 40 cents, 


Price, $10. 
— « 
Maury’s New Geographies. . 
- The Elementary and Manual make the school course, and present the 
J, subject as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. th books 


im mailed fer examination for $1.50. 
ic: 


" § The Clarendon Dictionary. 
an The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. Mailed for 45 cents. 


"i Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 


" If Latin is to be well begun this is the book for the beginner. Mailed for 75 cents, 
D. 
’ 
- & Venable’s Easy Algebra. 
Ys A work of marked excellence, containing all the Algebra that is wanted in a 
majority of schools. Mailed for 60 cents. 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


) 19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





LIVE BOOKS IN GENERAL USE 


As Text-Books and Supplementary Reading. 


Graded Supplementary Reading. For use 
in Schools. By Prof+-ssur Tweed, late Super- 
visor of Boston Public Schools. 12 parts ready : 
Nos. 1, 4, 7, and 10, ist Year, Primary; Nos 2, 
5,8, and 11, 2d Year, Primary; Nos. 3, 6. 9, 
and 12,3d Year, Primary. In brown paper 
covers, 4 cts. each ; by mai], 5 cts. The 4 parts 
for gock year bound togeiher in Boards 20 cts, 
each. 

Handbook of English History. Based on 
“Lectures on English History,’ by the late 
M. J. Guest, and brought down to the year 
1880. Witn a Supplementary Chapter on the 
Engle h Literature uf the 19c Ppaturs. By 

. Underwood. With Maps, nologi 
Tables,“ete. $1 20. 

The Seven Little Sisters Prove their Sister- 
hood ; Or, Rach and All. By Jane Andrews. 
School Edition, 50 cents. 

The Seven Little Sisters who live on the 
Round Ball that Floatsin the Air. By Jane 
Andrews. Schoo! Edition, 50 cenis, 

Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now. By Jane Andrews. 20 
Tlustrations. 16mo, 80 cents. 

Stories of American Mis +» BY N.8 Dodge. 
12 full-page Illustrations. vol Edition, 50 
cents. Cheaper edition, Boards, 30 cents. 


— of Our Country. By Mrs. L. B. Monroe. 
Scho: 1 Edition, 12mo, 80 cents. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards for 
Upper Classes in Schools, Price, exch, by 

1, 3centa. Nine pumbers now ready, viz : 

No, 1. sugar. By W.J. Rolfe, A.M. No. 2, 
The Yosemite Valiry. By A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. Ao, 3. The English Leng By 

L No. 4. The Spine at 
> . o. 5. The 
of By Charles Sumner. 

No. 6. The Sun asa W '. W: J. 
Rolfe, A.M. No.7. about Combustion. By 





W. J. Rolfe, A.M. No. 8. About Jaek Frost. 
’ By. W. J. Roife, A.M. No. 9. about Values. 
By W.J. Rolfe, A.M. 

Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 
By T. Wentworth Higgicson.  I[ilustraied, 
16mo, $1.20. 

Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Selected and 
arranged by, Loomis ., Campbell. A collec- 
tion of the bést svort and easy pvems for read- 
ing umi recitation in schools and families. In 
three parts, bound ia paper. 20 cents net each. 
Parts 1, 2, ano 3, in one volume, 80 cents. 

Young Folks’ History of the United States, 
By T. Wentworth Higginson. Designed for 
home reading and the use of schools, With 
over 100 Illusirations. $1.20. 

Yousg Folks’ Robinson Crusoe. Edited by 
Ontver -Cotic, Lllustraced. Schoo] Euition. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Ani- 
mals. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. 6 volumes. 
Boards, Per volume, 30 c nts net; by mui) 35 
certs. E ch volume complete in itself, and 
sold se teifdsired. 1, Birds; 2, Quadru- 
~~ ; 3, Bees and other Tnsec:s; 4, Fishes and 

ptiles : 5, sea Urchins, Star Fishes, and Cor- 
als; 6, Sea Shells and Kiver Shetls, This se:ies 
contains over 50! illustrations true to nature, 
engray: d and prin ed in the best manner. 

Young People’s History of England. By 
George Makepeace Towle. Lilus. 12mo, $1.20. 

Young People’s Mistory of Ireland. By 
George Makepeace Towle. With ‘ntr d.ction 
by Juhn Boyie O'Reilly Ilius. 12mo, $1.20. 

Ge hical Plays. For Young Folks at 
School and at Home. By Jane Andrews. Price, 

h, . 15 cent+. comprising—1l. United 

Stares; 2. Europe; 3. Asi«; 4. Africa and 

South America; 5. Austratia end the Isies of 

the Sea; 6. the Commerce of the World, The 

above in one yol. Cloth, $1.00. 


Pull Catal gues of Educational Text-Books and Supplementary Reading mailed free on cept 
ee. Copies of the above will be sent by mail prepaid upon receipt of the net price, which is 


ven. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





SWINTON’S READERS. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SWINTON’S HISTORIES. 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKS. | 
VEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | 


FISH'S ARITHMETICS. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 
—@ VHITE’S DRAWING. 
$= SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. _ 
HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE. 


Correspondence solicited, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COO., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO.|KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


|\When Changing Text-Books in any Branch|GRay’s BOTANIES. 


GET THE BEST. 


What is BEST can be determined by examining the 
: ; works in our list. Do not introduce any new book until 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. , . - “tee 
SON'S we | you havefirst seen what we have in the desired 6ubject. 
sa Important new books in preparation. 


DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 








i I applied to the Teaching of Vocal Music. LEXINGTON { MASS. | NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, » 


nlete —_-_— H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
EDNESDAY, AUG, 10, TO SaTtuRDAY, AUG. 27, 1888. 





The Course of Instruction will have special refe:éence to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study. 


H. E. HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Mass., on EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 560 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


For farther information, address 
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A FRESH NEW BOOK. —— 279 ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. —— 420 PAGES. 
ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA.AND ON THE LAND. 
00 By SARAH COOPER. 
ST _ For once we have a text-book of Zoology written in a style simplé and easy to be understood being shorn of all unnecessary tech- 
hical terms, but observing a strictly scientific treatment and classification. The book'isa growth, having been tested page by page in 


astm ‘he schoo! room by the author—a teacher of experience and solid reputation. 


UPL! the one long desired. 


The author says in the preface: ‘Starting with the spo and going systematically through the animal kingdom, a gradual 
- development has been traced from the simple forms of life upto the Righest, ba, such subjects have been selected for the purpose as 
. are probably of most general interest, ~ mS we wont , 
6 _Especial attention has been given tothe structure of animals, and to the wonderful adaptation of this structure to their various 
habits and modes of life.” : . 
50 It will be sent, on receipt of $1.25, to any part of the United. States or.Canada. Correapdfidence solicited respecting terms for first introduction for class use, 







Or W. J. BUTTON, 
255 & 257 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square; N. Y. City. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 


Teachers and pupils everywhere will hail this book as 


Or A. C. STOCKIN, 
50 Bromfield Street. 


BOSTON, MASS 
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W H. Walmsley & Co. 


1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Acces orie’ and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits fr Ama- 


etc., etc. 


mailed free to any ad/iress 
men‘ion ‘his pap’r im cor 
responding wi 
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A. Ml. 


Faber’s 


Pencils 


Che Ofdect and the Beot 
Of aff Pencils, 
PRONHOLDBRS, RUBBER BRASBRE 
And School 
ALL STATIONGRS KGBP THO 
PABGR COODS. 


Special Samples cent to 
BdIucatore. 


4 DDRESS 


BDUCATIONAL DGPARTMONT, 


Hberhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

















csi & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADFLPHIA, 


Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
ee ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


furnishea ¢n application. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible “ettess tor Sunday-“chools, 
Pews for Churches, Puipits, etc., 


Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 


(06 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 









ANT Catalogue sent Free. 
VANNUTEN A TIET Cinsinnsti O 


yy Vesa Geil FOUNDRY. 
Belts of Pure Copperand Tin forC MOLLY 
roy Fe Alorme, Perens, ote, FULL 








tory Bells tor Sohosis: Churoheneto. 

MENEELY & CO. | Ext. 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1826. 

Desortption prices and on application, 





McShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Grade of Bells, 
Chimes and roe. FP 





CROSGY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nérve Food and. givesmew and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. Itaids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperer Dom Pedro, Bismarek, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostfa- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and meptal vigor by itsuse. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. _Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 25th STPFET, N. Y. For Sale by Drugegtsts. or mail. $1.00. 


‘oars 6, B. BENJAMIN, — aew 10m 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
_A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest.rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 991. For 

FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. XENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Sdpply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 

EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 

SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. . 
Price Lists on application. - - - “Correspondence sulicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 

CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


























“We do ——* misera Latin 
ane Greek as ty = da jearned otuerwive cusly mer nds ond and delightfully , in cae yoy nd feat MLEOR. es 
Casar, Hor: yo and 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to teach chers, e180 Thad, Gospel of St. John 
Clark's Practical and Grane Sood snrahad elas Gabilede biheis ok elaiiea 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, ‘@1,10, 
ast. r 's Standard aes Amertcan Speaker, Pimnock’s Sehool Histories, Lord’ Schools 
pages of Interunears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all | our publications. 
T - 
he Thivteonsy Seat: Apacal Training | Luck At r The Pii ices 
Chicago Free Kindergarten Association —For— 


will be opened on the first Monday in September, 
Candidates forthe Diploma Class wil: be admit- 
ted on passing a Satisfactory examination. For e 
full parvicularsaddress <4 (HICAGO FREE 
KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175-2204 8t., 


Chicago. 





A ~ *eycli aid $3 
us ro 
Eieatinn anita 
spirits, innocent ees 
and health for ail 
YES! | THE LATEST, BRST AND CHEAPEST. 
Would the majority of 
American riders of firet-| Already adopted by by the School Boards 
glass machines bave ridden | of a multitude of Cities and Towns in al! 
‘or 10 years, and contintie 
to ride’ ColumbIR Bicyctes | directions. 
~ 2 Rigs) if they were| With the view of reaching many other 
ms schools this season, we will offer thesame 
'N Oo! rs on cars at Albany, at the following special 


‘. The most comprehensive figures, guaranteed fur Sept. only. 
faheo tree on aplication. Per Dozen, 60 cts. Per Gross, $6.00. 


BORE MEO. COnby Soret caine G eee 
79 Franklin St, ‘Boston. W. A, CHOATE & CO., 


ota noth Themes General School Furnishers. 


icago, 508 “roadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


| TPEANES “o ill confer Py favor “by mefitioning the JOURNAL ‘whet conmuni! 
cating with advertisers, 

















&. F. BROWN & CoO., 
- BOBTON, MASS. 
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ing, etc., at Paris 


Satin 


Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ition, 1878. 


French 
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Beware of 











JAS. W. QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
AND Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Ps 
Pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 


Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres. 
pondence desireq 


Mention this Jour. 
NAL. 


EIMER & AMEND 
205, 207, 209, and 244 Third Avenus, 


NEw YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers oj 


Chemical Apparatus, 


JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
Supplied Sieh ee best goods at the lowest prices 


jurners and Combustion fur 
naces, a specialty in manufacture 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO,, 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 














IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 


binds, Bileck- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Avdrews’ New 
Series of &choo] 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS € CO., 
686 Broadway. N. Y. | 195 Wubash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL 


New term will September 7, 1887 
fuition and text-books free to Normal! Stu 
dents, 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., %. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction gisen the 
present year at Corn |!) University exceeds 400 
The Orr tee Courses lead t. cegrees iD 
in Philosophy, in Science, ard in I ctters. 
Tn all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ins the man year, and for the most part 
Curing the Sophomore year; in the Junior year 
twtr of two hours in Engtiso Com- 
tion, and m the Senior year, without exccp 

ion, the work is elective. 
ane. ay nit urses lead to degrees in Agri 
iture, Architcture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering. EI Suiell Engineering, and Mechao- 

ical Engineering. 

“he University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. ts 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 rol- 
umes, and the list o ¢ Raleeiie and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and I. stru. tors. 

Thirty-six University Schola ships at $200 each 
and Kight Fellowsh:ps of $400 each are given 

Tuition to these poue balties State Scholarsbips, 8 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to a!) 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it 
$75 a year. 

Examinations for Faye are held June 13tb 
and ber 20th. 











Churches, Schools, None Genuine 
Send for Priceand Catalogue Ti ag == 5 ne ae For the University Rorister and for special infor 
Address, H. on Every mation, address either the Paesinan’ oF THE 
we yy Mighest Award Now Orleans Exposition Against AU Uervmares. or &. L. Waxcaane. TR EASUREB. 
Mention this ibe. ta onraaeT TT Bron Silver Medal. IrHaca, N.Y. 
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AN algebra cannot. teach! Something behind it 

does that work. What is that something? 
The teacher, the living teacher! Nothing can be 
substituted for ber. And whatdoes thi: person do? 
Teach algebra? No. She teaches herself and noth- 
ing but herself. The mére memorizing ofa fact 
from the text-book does not educate, but the wa; 
that fact is studied and appropriated educates. A 
Greek grammar, full of all manner of dry details 


the learners the highest Jove for truth, manliness, 
and virtue. A Greek granimar may become the 
very handmaid of religion. There is no manliness, 
virtue, or religion in a grammar, but there may be 
in the teacher who teaches it. That which carries 
force with it is behind the book; it is in the loving, 
earnest, truth-loving teacher herself. 





ROWTH is an evidence of life. Even in the 
mature body there is cell growth, hough the 
sum of increase only equals the amount of decay 
Activity is also an evidence of life. Death is-silent; 
life is full of voices. It is said the moon iwa silent 
werld, because in it there has never been found evi- 
dence of life. Animals find expression for all they 
have to say. They are nearly voiceless only because 
they have little to communicate. 

Activity of mental lifeexpressrs itself in questions 
and longings. We ask because we want to know. 
We long for something we have not, because we are 
dissatisfied with what we have. Dissatisfaction has 
been the motive power in all the progress the rac 
has made. Wherever a man has lived who wanted 
no more than he had, there has one lived who was 
mentally and spiritually dead. Under all the revol- 
utions and overturnings of the past, there has been 
found the deep unrest of dissatisfaction. 
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." will be good news to Sur readers to hear that 
Stanley was well on July 12. He was proceed- 
ing up the Aruwimi, which he had found navigable} 
above the rapids. He had launched the steel whale. 
boat and rafts. The members of the expedition were 
in good health and provisions were easily procured 
at the large villages. The country showed a gradual 
rise toward high table lands. A caravan of 480 men 
followed the expedition on the left bank of the river, 
and an advance guard of forty natives of Zarzibar 
forag-d for supplies. Stanley expected to arrive on 
July 22 at the center of the Mabodi District, and to 
reach Wadelai by the niiddie of A 


So far the] wi 


Within fifteen years the majority of this Jargenum- 
ber will be actively engaged in the work of the 
world. A certain per cetit. in good work; a certain 
per cent. in wicked work. Of this 140,000, 70,000 
are girls, and 700 of them will probably be found 
among the criminal cla*ses—that is, if the future 
ishows no improvement over the past. 


This per cent. 
lhas been much greater inthe past. _The probability 


;| is that at least twenty-five hundred would be a more 


correct estimate. Of the 140,000 New York City 
school children, how many will become active 
workers in profitable employments! Most of the 
girls will become wives. What kind of wives? 
Most of the boys will become husbands. What 
‘kind of husbands? 100,000 of the boys will be smok- 
ers, atid 85.000 habitual drinkers—and one third of 
all habitual drinkers become drunkards Whata 
futtire! Yes, teachers, that a future for some of 
‘your pupils! -Think of it. Some of your girls will 
ibéconie drunkards’ wives; beaten, starved, and_ 
perhaps murdered by the very boys you daily in-| 
struct. What.good will a knowledge of grammar 
ido those girls in the hours of theiragony? Throw | 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, yes, even reading 
and writing, to the dogs, if by teaching them 
you find no time to teach what is farther 


But you needn’t throw the three R’s to the dogs. 
It would do them no good; but you can, by and 
through the teaching of the three R’s, teach what 
men and women of 





advance has been peadedbly actothi 


make and 
leper corey ems 


and technicalities, may be so taught as to incite ih 


Of the 70,000 } -- 
‘boys, fourteen hundred will find temporary or per- . 
1}manent homes in the prisons. 


above them than the heavens are above the earth,, 


ing is the kind our country pays for. Good arith- 
meticians, who are: good in nothing better, make 
good Wallstreet rascals, and what good do they do? 
An honest banker is one of the noblest works of 
God; but a finaticiér who gets all he can by hook 
and by crook, and keeps all he gets his hands on, is 
among the most despicable of His creatures. If dur 
schools cannot give their pupils good charactérs, it 
had better give them nothing. It would have been 
bétter for the world if some boys and girls of the 
past had never learned to read. 





OW to abolish poverty has become a theme, and 

a very good one it is, too. The schools of the 

country are about the best means we know, and in 

teaching temperance they are teaching the means 

to become comfortable, if not rich. Said a very 
able preacher in this metropolis last Sunday : 


“Strong dritk produces more poverty than any other 
or perhaps all other causes combined. Horace Gréeley 
once gave an estimate of the cost of intemperance and 
the use of strong drink. He stated that the liquor sold 
amourited to $1,500,000,000, to Which he added the'value 
of various kinds of grain and other material destroyed in 
its manufacture, the loss to useful, productive labor of the 
@ien engaged in its manufacture and sale, the cost to thie 
nation in taking care of the crime and poverty which 
result from its use; and fixed the grard total at $2,950,- 
000,000. Mr. Powderly says: ‘In one county in Pennsy!l- 
vania where its sale amounted to $17,000,000; $11,000,- 
000 was corsumed by working men.’ This sum would 
purchase a farm for each of the Kuights of Labor in 
this county.” 

All the efforts to cause more mioney to enter the 
laborer’s purse will do no good so long as he spends 
it in strong drink. The schools have begun a 
mighty work—the enlightening of the minds of the 
coming generation in the evils of strong drink. It 
does not require much on-looking to see that, in 
twenty-five years, prohibitory laws will exist in 
every state in the Union. A tremendous effort is to 
be made to remove this evil, and in it the work of 
the humblest teacher will be felt. The increase of 
women teachers will help this along. Then, when 
the gin-mill is ruled out, there will be a better chance 
for the young man that steps out so gaily from the 
school-room to enter on life’s duties. 

A former member of the legislature of this proud 
Empire State has opened a drinking saloon in Kaséx 
stréet in this city. To make the place attractive he 
has had the floor inlaid with silver dollars! Each 
alternate slab of marble has a hole bored in it, and 
n this is a silver dollar; in all 700 coins are used. 
Will this pay? Of course it will. If we look around 
we shall see desperate efforts are being made to get 
people to come into these places, where fortunes are 
expended and ruin is wrought. Some put up pictures 
and some put down dollars. Yet the time is com- 
ing when all these will be closed up. And the com 
mon school is going to do it. 





REY; Dr. Krebs, of New York, had a colored ser- 

vant who very faithfully attended to his wants. 
After an hour-and-a-half sermon, while helping the 
dominie on with his overcoat he said: 

‘* Well, Massa, how d’ye feel by dis time?” 

‘* Better, Sam, a great deal better.” 

“ Well, Massa, tink you would after ye git all dat 
trash off y'r tummak ” 

After teachers get through with all the trash and 
jmonsense of technical examinations often requiréd 
at the opening of school, and get down to the work 
of téaching, they will begin to do something worth 
talking about. When will the blessed day coiiie 
that we shall learn not to measure our pupils by the 
number of technical questions they can answer? Tt 
is coming, but in some parts of otir country it is 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 





It is well to pass good laws thatcan be enforced, ‘but . 


hoWever excellent a law may be, it is an evil if it stands 
on ‘the statute books, a dead letter, 

In this state every boy under 14, who is at work, must 
have a certificate showing that he has attended school 
the requisite number of days. : 

For the past two years special efforts have been made 
in this city to enforce this law. Eight or ten truant agents 
have beer at work collecting the delinquents,and every 
month Supt. Jasper has made a full report of their work 
to the board of education. Notwithstanding all this work 
truancy is not cured, and the employment of children 
without the proper certificate is not prevented. But a 
greater inconsistency presents itself. . It is this. - 

In the northern part of this city there are.at least 
8,000 children who could not go to school if they wanted 
to. The same state of things exists in Newark, N. J., 
where there is a great deal of embarrassment. on ac- 
count of the enforcement of the child labor, and com- 
pulsory education laws, which require the attendance 
at school of all children of school age, whereas there is 

not saffivient accommodations for the school popula- 
tion. 

It is sometimes asked whether any good comes from 
forcing children to attend school when they do. not wish 
to go. Bat this is not a question of boys’ and girls’ likes 
and dislikes. It is one of duty. Children must go to 
school, and when there they must be made to like it. 
The public officer has his work, and the teacher his, 
Thousands of pupils do not like school at first, but under 
the molifying and moulding influences ofa good teach- 
er, they become transformed from dirty street Arabs and 
rough hoodlums, into clean, quiet, presentable, and even 
lovable and capable young men and women, They 
wanted to be jail birds, but the state wants them to be 
honest citizens, and by the influences of the school-room 
intends to make them such, What we must have is: 

1, Clean, wholesome, cheerful school-rooms, of capa- 
city adequate to hold all children of school age. : 

2, A law stritctly enforced, of sufficient power, to 
put in school all who ought to be there, and keep them 
there. 

8. Teachers having enough power to hold pupils to 
their work, without resorting tothe rough measures of 
@ past age. 

These three—room enough—law enforced—teaching 
eapacity—and the work is done. 





UNIFORM STATE EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 





State Superintendent Draper has inaugurated an ex- 
cellent departure in the method of conducting exami- 
nations for teachers in this state. He mailed printed 
question papers in sealed envelopes to all schcol com- 
missioners to be opened September 8. Papers like these 
will be mailed monthly to commissioners in time for 
use in examinations upon the first Saturday of each 
month. The whole examination is to be given in one 
day. 

For third grade certificates, the subjects are : 1, arith- 
metic ; 2, geography ;3, grammar; 4, physiology; 5, 
general questions. For second grade, the same, with 6. 
American history and civil government ;7,. methods. 
For first grace, the preceding, with 8, school law; 9, 
algebra. Questions in italics only apply to third grade 
certificates. 

All questions, inevery paper excepting school law and 
algebra, apply to second grade certificates. All ques- 
tions in every paper apply to first grade certificates, 

The number of credits to which a perfect answer en- 
titles applicants is printed after each question, It will 
be seen that sixty credits represent a perfect paper of 
the third grade ; 100 credits of the first and second grade. 
These test papers are simple in character’; questions are 
general, not technical. ‘ 

lt is the superintendent's wish that no certificate be 
granted without a written examination, and that the 
papers of applicants be filed in the office of the school 
commissioner. While all are invited to use these ques- 
tions as a bases for uniform and simultaneous examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, the commissioners who 
have requested the department to prepare them will, of 
course, observe the terms of their request, 

This is an experiment, and entirely optional with com- 
missioners. Its success depends largely upon their good 


such co-ageration will do much toward establishing a 
mingmum standard of .qualifieations for teachers, the 
necessity for which is so generally recognized. 





DO LEARNED WOMEN MAKE GOOD WIVES? 





Last summer a young woman received from Columbia 
College the degree, cum laude, of doctor of philosophy. 
Although she 1s comparatively young, she has shown 
remarkable mental maturity. Mathematics is her fort, 
and the toughest problems are as easy as dancing to 
her. While at Wellesley College she stood at the head 
of her class, and afser her graduation she refused to 
become a director of the observatory of Smith College 
and declined a professorship in her alma mater.. Two 
weeks ago there was a wedding in Trinity Church 
in this city. The party of the. second. part was: Miss 


| Winifred Edgerton, the young woman of whom we 


have been writing, and the party of the first part was 
Professor Merrill, a young Columbia professor and 
graduate. It is said that Mrs. Edgerton-Merrill is 
as much at home in the kitchen as in the recitation 
room ; that she can sew, wash, and iron, and is natu- 
rally as domestic as a shy country maiden. It is ex- 
pected that she will continue her studies, and do more 
literary work under her new relations than she could 
have done had she remained simply Miss Edgerton, and 
that while darning stockings she will still continue 
reading Mechanique Celeste. 

At the vecent meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, Arthur Gilman said that : 

“We cannot doubt that nature has not placed before woman 
any constitutional barrier to the collegiate life. What is to be 
the effect on the physica! health of the educated woman? It will 
be beneficial. I have mysel? learned by observation that the work 
of the full college course is favorable to health. The reguiarity 
of life, the satisfaction of attainment, the pleasant companion- 
ship, the general broadening of the girl’s nature, tend in that 
direction. On the lower schools its effect is very good. The 
grade of instruction in schools for girls has been raised materi- 
ally since Vassar College began its career. All the colleges that 
teach women are sending to our schools and colleges a constant 
stream of well-prepared teachers, who will help the men to raise 
the grade of American scholarship. 

“It is doubtless true that women who marry after having been 
liberally educated make more satisfactory unions than they 
otherwise would have done. Women were formerly trained to 
no other outiook than matrimony. It is plain that woman ought 
to be enfraochised, that the right to cultivate her intellectual 
nature should be hers. It is patriotic for the American tot: ain 
his wife and his daughters in such a way that they can cultivate 
io their brothers and sons the highest traits of the noblest 
citizens.” 

These are wise words, A thorough course of training 
will help any man or woman.: Dr. Vincent says: “If I 
had a boy who expected to be a blacksmith all his life, 
I should want him to be a college graduate. Every 
man owes it to himself, his wife, and his children to be 
as much of .a man as he can be. When parents are 
educated enough to take a real interest in the studies 
and work of their children, it is as easy again to teach 
the boy. The blacksmith needs an education because 
he is a citizen. In this country we cannot afford to 
educate a special class to investigate political subjects 
and to dictate to masses how they shall vote. Every 
man must think and act for himself. Moreover, it is 
the duty of every man to acquire all the education he 
can. The thought of immortality ought to be an inspir- 
ation to every man.” What Dr. Vincent says of the 
boy applies equally well to the girl. A wife ought to 
know as much as the husband. Ignorance in either is 
certain to be productive of evil. Ignorant wives suit 
Mohammedans, but average Americans want their 
wives to know as much as it is possible. 





No. person connected with temperance work in this 
country, stands higher, in the estimation of the public, 
than Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. We are fully satisfied that 
whatever blame may attach to others associated with 
her in connection with the temperance text-book war 
in Minnesota, referred to in our letter from Chicago, no 


imputation can rest upon Mra. Hunt. We say this in 
justice toone who has worked many years in a self- 


sacrificing manner, for the moral reformation of the 
youth of our land. 





“T didn’t think,” means I didn’t have a mind able to 
think when it ought to have thought. 





Little things are the very ones that need to be done 








faith and active co-operation. ' Mt, Draper believes that'| 


We can't do better than we can, but we can do better 
the n we ever have yet d - * as bag Make cv as 





ENGLISH teaghers haye a hard time in getting into 
good*places. One of them writes the London School. 
master that :— 

“ For three years I have been trying to obtain a better situation, 
having spent much time and money in vain. In all this time 
have appeared before a committee as a selected candidate twice- 
once as candidate for assistant under London Board. My present 
salary is eighty pounds per annum as master of a village schoo), 
and Iam married, so that issome reason for aspiring to something 
higher.” 

Another writes: 


“It is a crying shame that the Government should annuxlly 
deceive so many promising young fellows by encouraging them 
to spend the best part of their lives in qualifying themselves for 
an overstocked profession. 

Parents ought to be warned of the state of the market before 
apprenticing their sons as pupil teachers. Then if they persist in 
doing so they have only themselves to thank. Had my parents 
only known what experience has revealed to them now they would 
have been saved infinite anxiety and regret; and instead of my 
being a burden and a trouble to them im their old age, 1 should 
most likely have been a help and comfort to them. 

I will briefly give my case, and in doing so I know I shall be 
speaking for hundreds of other young fellows. 

I spent four years as pupil teacher, and having obtained a first 
class in the Scholarship list, entered college, and left last Christ- 
mas, a certified master (first division), with Tonic Sol-fa, drawing, 
drill, and three science certificates. 

‘Now the event.’ I have sent out scores of applications, and 
received one reply. That was an offer of the mastership of a work- 
house at thirty-five pounds per year, &c. 

Tam still unemployed, and, needless to say, living on my parents, 
who, by the way, can ill-afford it. 

I go about a miserable, disheartened and disgusted fellow , yours 
sorrowfully.” 

Surely the way of the teacher is hard in England. 





PUNDITA PaMABAR, an Indian lady of high caste, 
has been visiting this country in her project of educat- 
ing her country-women in Southern India. It is pro- 
posed to have, distinct from the association, a board of 
trustees, strong business men, to attend to the financial 
matters here, and a similar board of trustees in India. 
Several branches are already formed. One at Cornell 
University is composed of professors and students. The 
latter propose to form other branches during their vaca- 
tion. The school for which Pundita is asking help 
will secure $15,000 the first year for the necessary build- 
ing and furnishings and running expenses, after which 
$5,000 a year will maintain the institution. 





The resolutions passed by the National Educational 
Association at its last meeting related to the following 
topics : 

1. A more general study of the philosopby of cducation, 2. An 
extension of the strictly professional training in normal schools. 
3. A more complete divorcement of school offices from politics. 
4. Greater care in the selection of school officers, superintend- 
ents, andteachers. 5, The extension, wherever practicable, into 
rural districts of expert school superintendence. 6. A more stable 
tenure of office. 7. The extension of the school year, and the in- 
crease of teachers’ wages in the rural districts. 8. The adoption 
of some plan whereby meritorious teachers after long service 
may be honorably retired. 9. The passage of laws where neces. 
sary to secure attendance at the public school of all persons of 
school age who are deficient in the rudiments of an English edu- 
cation. 10. The increase of public libraries and the establish- 
ment of a closer relation between them and the schools, 11. The 
fostering of the kindergarten and the application of its spirit and 
methods into the lower primary grades. 12, The recognition of 
the value of industrial art. 13. A more earnest attention, not 
only to instruction in the fundamental principlesof morality, but 
also toa careful training of pupils in moral character. 14. In- 
creased attention to instruction in civics as a special preparation 
for the duties of citizenship. 15. The value of musical instruc- 
tion. 





For the third time within three months there comes 
an astonishing report of youthful depravity in South 
Carolina. A girl of 11is under sentence of death 
for the murder of an infant, and two other children are 
awaiting tral for the same offense. The precocity of 
criminals in New York is great, but it does not reach 
such proportions as this state of things is evidence of. 





In ant address before the recent meeting of the Scien 
tific Aésociation in this city, Dr. Woodward, of St. 
Louis, expressed his opinion that the American manual 
schools are better than the French or German. The 
foreign school is orly a training school for one trade. 
The American gives a course that fits a boy for any 
trade. He gave several incidents concerning his pupils, 
and said that ‘‘one of his boys went into farming and 
was soon the best man in the county, and was in demand 
to arrange all his neighbors’ machinery. Another went 
into a lathe shop, and was made fureman in no time. A 
practical machinist had admitted to him that a boy with 
a course in the manual training school, after six months 
in the shop, was worth any other boy who had bee? 


|| there three years and a half.” 
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GENTLEMENS COTTAGE, 





PERSONALS, 





Pror. Georce N. BIGELOW, the head of the Athe- 
neum Seminary for Young Ladies and Girls, at 
Clinton and Atlantic aves., Brooklyn, died recently at 
his home, No. 22 Strong Place, in that city, at the age 
of sixty-four. He was well known in educational 
and literary circles. He was for several years at the 
head of the High School at Clinton, Mass., and was also 
principal of the State Normal School at Framingham, 
Mass., for eleven yeare. 

Tue wedding of Dr. Eugene Bouton, principal of the 
New Paltz State Normal School, and Miss Elizabeth R. 
Gladwin, of Sherburne, N. Y., last June, was a fine 
affair. After the ceremony a large reception followed 
at the home of the bride’s father. The house was taste- 





fully decorated, the bride and groom standing under an 
umbrella of white flowers, with a background of ferns, 
lilies, and roses. Many beautiful and valuable presents 
were mace, 


Mr. CHARLES H. HaM, in the opinion of Col. Parker, 
“isa pioneer of manual training ; he started the move- 
ment that gave Chicago its splendid manual training 
school ; he has written the best book upon manual train- 
ing ever published ; besirles he is a strict business man 
and manager. As an adviser in educational matters, he 
has hardly an equal.” 





Miss JEsstm ELpripGe the popular teacher of elocu- 
tion at the Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, made a 
decided hit at the Asbury Park Seaside Summer School, 
of Pedagogy. 

Miss Eldridge possesses a natural talent for this line of 
work and brings an enthusiasm into her teaching which 
carries all before her. The management are fortunate 
im securing her services for the coming season. 





Pror, D, A. HarMan, Supt,.of the Hazleton School 
for the last nine years, was again lately re-elected for 
three years at an annual salary of $1,500. Mr. Harman 


is @ conscientious, hard-working, and efficient superin- 
tendent. 





Pror. N. A, BALLET, for several years principal of a 
select school at Normal Square, Carbon Co,, Pa, was 
lately elected to a district superintendency in northern 
Ohio, near Cleveland. Prof. Ballist is a brother of Supt. 
T. M. Balliet, City Supt. of Reading, Pa. 





Pror. Bevan, of the Mauch Chunk schools, spent a 
few weeks at Saratoga, N. Y., attending lectures in 


y- | He. says he feels improved physically and 
Mentally, 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK, FLORIDA. 





Rollins College is located at Winter Park, Orange 

County, Florida. It is on the South Florida Railroad, 
eighteen miles south of Sanford, and four miles north of 
Orlando. Its four tasteful buildings are beautifully 
situated upon the shore cf Lake Virginia, and overlook 
the town. There are excellent opportunities for boating 
upon three connecting lakes. Dr. Henry Foster, of 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., says :—‘* No locality is more 
healtbful or more beautiful for situation.” After ex- 
tended travel in this country and in foreign lands, he 
pronounces a small section of which Winter Park is the 
centre, as, in his opinion, the most healthful locality on 
the globe. Young ladies and gentlemen, who cannot 
endure the northern winters, and yet have health suffi- 
cient to pursue their studies under favorable circumstan- 
ces, will find here an institution of the best grade, and 
in a delightful climate, where they may hope to pass 
safely their most critical years, and go ferth with health 
confirmed to strong and useful lives. The cottages for 
young ladies and gentlemen and the common dining 
hall furnish a cheerful and cultivated Christian home. 
The institution was founded as a Christian college. Its 
charter says :—‘‘Its object, which shall never be 
changed, shall be the Christian education of youth, and 
to this end it proposes to provide for its students the 
best educational facilities possible, and throw about 
them those Christian influences which will be adapted 
to restrain them from evil, and prepare them for a vir- 
tous, happy, and useful life.” 
The pride of Winter Park, beyond her fine hotels, her 
beautiful homes, and her present highly intelligent and 
refined population. is her infant college. Through this 
she aspires to become the natural centre of the educat- 
ing, refining, and christianizing influences and forces of 
the state. The Winter Park Company gave the beauti- 
ful site on which the buildings stand, and Mr, A. W. 
Rollins, of Chicago from whom the college takes..its 
name, headed the list of subscriptions to its endowment 
with the sum of $50,000, to which others, many of them 
members of the Company and indentitied with the found- 
ing and growth of the town, added the further sum of 
$64,180. It will gratify our northern readers to see and 
know what is being done to advance the cause of higher 
education in this sunny land of the orange and pine- 
apple, and health. The Rev. E. P, Hooker, D.D., a gen- 
tleman of the highest standing is president of this 
college. 





THERE will be. a Christian Workers’ Convention at 
Broadway, Tabernacle, New York, September 21-28. 
Many of the most distinguished speakers in this country 
will be in attendance. ome 


; “Tue “better we hear ‘the better we speak.”+S. 8. 








Times, 


CHILD LABOR, 

Children under sixteen years of age who are forced to 
work in factories, are not only densely il iterate them- 
selves, but come of an illiterate parentage. Ina single 
cotton factory at Cohoes, over 1,200 children were re- 
cently found at work. It was recently officially reported 
that there are 121,000 persons over sixteen years of ‘age 
in Massachusetts who are unable to read or write. Most 
of the children of these parents are made to work as soon 
as they are able to do anything profitable, for illiteracy 
means poverty and poverty means toil. If the head of 
a family is not able to earn a good living, hé makés ‘his 
children work with him, Child labor is the source of 
unnumbered evils, both mental and moral, and has well 
been said to be the spring of every evil which menaces 
the republic. If we expect to prosper, we must _ first 
enact stringent laws against requiring children to earn 
wages ; second, we must make it legally necessary. for 
all parents to send all their children to school, at least 
six months in a year, until they are sixteen years ‘old ; 
third, we must establish and maintain good schools in 
all parts of our country in which all children can be 
taught. It should bea crime for any American: born 
young man or young woman to be unable to read intel- 
ligently and write legibly. 


A FEW QUESTIONS IN WRITING. 





Should pen writing begin at the very first lesson in 
writing ? 

State reason. 

Is it practicable to permit printing the letters at all? 

State reason. 

What is the correct position in writing ? 

State reason. 

State the advantages and disadvantages of pencil 
writing. 

Should movement in writing be regulated by music? 

State reason. 

Give the psychology of writing. Why cannot ‘some 
pupils write well? Is the fault in the mind, or in: the 
hand and body ? é 

Havewe distinct systems of writing? 

We invite brief answers to the above questions. 





Secretary James H. Canfield, of the National Educa- 
tional Association, says that to ensure receiving a copy 
of the Journal of Proceedings of the sessiun of the asso- 
ciation held at Chicago, members should notify him, 
Lawrence, Kans, at once, by postal, of their present 
addresses and of their desire to secure 1 volume, 

This notice is necessary, because of the number who 
are believed to have taken advantage of association rail- 
way rates, yet who have po interest in the proceedings; 
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LECTURES. ON PS¥OHOLOGY. 


By Cou. F. W. ParKRr. 
L 


Given at the Cook county summer school July, 1887, and re- 
ported by Miss E. E. Keayon. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In reporting these lectures no attempt ig made to re- 
pres: nt the speaker. To say that Col, Parker carrieshis 
puoils with him is not always true Sometimes: he 
sends them on ahead, and observes their wanderings, for 
the purpose of gauging their needs. Sometimes he se s 
them running and seeking, and hides himself, they 
should follow him instead of truth. Then, “the 
blaze of one of his grand intuitions, he sweeps with 
them into a region of sudden hight, that seems to make 
all things plainly visible. But the light appears greater 
thaa it is to those coming in from comparative dark- 
ness. He knows this, and immediately administers 4. 
preventive of hasty conclusions, which sometimes comes 
as a severe rebuke to those inclined to be dogmatic. The 
great teacher follows his own advice, looking into the 
conscious ego for light by which to reach the needs of 
his pupils. He has found himself to be, to quote his 
own words, ‘‘ by nature, dogmatic ; a seeker after truth 
by grace.” He continually reminds himself of this, 
and, at times, the conquest of “‘ grace” over ‘‘ nature” 
is outwardly visible. It is then that he stands before 
his class in, perhaps, the highest capacity of the teacher. 
a natural object-leseon in self-curbing. It is then that 
one feels the most the pure and honest motive of this 
safest of leaders. 

In his patient search for truth, Col. Parker seldom 
takes time for a rebuttal, seldom turns to frown upon 


error ; but, when he does, all the soldierly fire within % 
him breaks forth. He stands, the inspired champion of | 


human growth, and, in his expanding proportions of 
soul and body, seems to become the living representa- 
tive of truth itself ; so that error, cowed by the sublim- 
ity of its foe, shows its little heels, Then he sinks back 
to less warlike proportions, and follows the fleeing 
thing with a pitiful glance, while childhood, in the 
imagination of the beholder, stands behind him, cling 
ing trustingly to its strong defender, 

To give these pictures in a verbatim report of the lec- 
tures would be impossible, The calm thread of investi- 
gation, then, will be followed with little deviation. 


CONSCIOUSNESS, 


In the human being, there are three kinds of activi- 
ties:: unconscious, subconscious, and conscious. The 
unconscious activities are those of the vital organism, as 
the beating of the heart. The subconscious activities 
are.those of the mind, by which it receives impressions 
of which we are not immed:ately conscious. Psychology 
deals with censcious activities. 

There is no way ef studying conscious activities, ex- 
cept. by looking into our own consciousness. Let us do} 
that, and see if we can make any positive generaliza-} 
tions that will serve as premises for. psychological dis- |! 
cussion. Look into your consciousness, and tell me if 
what I say istrue. I will go very slowly,: 

We are conscious. 

We are conscious, of that of. which we are conscious, 

We are conscious of that which lies within our con- 
sciousness, 

We are conscious of only that which is within, our 
consciousness. 

We are not conscious of anything that is. not, within 
our consciousness. 

We are not conscious of external things. 

(Discussion, leading to the general conclusion thatex- 
ternal things cannot get into the consciousness.) 

Iam conscious. I see, means I am conscious by means 
of.sight. L hear, I taste, I smell, I touch—all mean I 
am, conscious by. varying means, 

Let me change your state of consciousness (exhibiting 
a piece of crumpled paper.) Have I made you conscious 
of anything. of. which you were not.conscious. before? 
Have I changed your state of consciousness? How did 
; do it? I will produce another change (holding up a 

wooden cube.) Is there anything. new in your. 
pe Beas, How. did itgetthere? Listen (pointing 
tothe clock). Is there a change in your consciousness? 
How was it produced? If your eyes were closed, could 
I affect your consciqnsness by holding an orange, or a 
roge befere your face? By, putting sugar, hear 
tongue? By holding a kitten against your cheek ? 


There are varions channels, theg, through which 4 


pase oie in commepenn elpaeeee and in- 


certain correspondences by which we judge 
atic Let .ue change your state of consciousness again 
(describing a pretty lake.) Have I put anything into 
your consciousness? Do you see the lake? Is the lake 
in your consciousness? What is it that the symbols 
have put ioto your consciousness—the lake, or some- 
thing corresponding to the lake? We call that some- 
thing a concept. 

Whatis.a concept? A concept is that in the mind 
which corresponds to an external object. 

What is an object? An object is something in exter- 
nality separated and differentiated from everything else, 
Tt is made of attributes, arranged and related in a cer- 
tain way. It may be described by enumerating its at- 
tributes, and telling of their arrangement. 

To see an object is to have in the mind a something, 

a concept, that corresponds, in our judgment, to that 
object. 
How many elementsry ideas has a concept? As 
many as we see of attributes in the object, Those at- 
tributes of the object which do not affect the conscious- 
ness, form no part of the concept. 

‘What is an adequate concept? Is it possible to form 

adequate concepts ? 
» (Question by pupil : A lady carries with her a concept 
of a certain piece of dress-goods by which she exactly 
matches it in color, weight, texture, etc. Is tha: an 
adequate concept?) The fabric may have chemical at- 
tributes of which she is unconscious, a poisonous dye, 
for instance. 

(Discussion, leading to the conclusion that an ade- 
quate concept. must correspond in every part, in every. 
relation, and in every attribute to the outward object, 
‘and that adequate concepts are never formed.) 





TALKS ON ARITHMETIC. 





By Supt. C. E. MELENEY. 


From Asbury Park Note Book. 
L 


The object of teaching arithmetic is twofold; being 
first, a useful and necessary acquirement ; and. second 
a means of mental development. The teacher should 
always keep these two endsin view, and use such 
methods as will train to good habits and cultivate the 
faculties. Most teachers teach arithmetic for the utility 
of it, and never think of the development of the child. 
Thus, when addition tables, multiplication tables, count- 
ing, numeration, and notation, of two—three, four 


periods are taught to little children merely by act of the 
‘memory, the teacher hopes to secure for the child the 
Pacquirement of as much as possible of figures with a 


view, we often think, of displaying his knowledge. Is 
this the faculty of the mind of a little child under eight 
years of age that should be brought into exercise alone? 
Where does the perceptive faculty come into play? How 
much time does the little brain have to form concepts ? 

Some teachers think they must make a good show any 
way, and do not realize the powers of the little mind 
that are to be developed. 

Later, we find boys and girls trained in all the busi 
ness methods, to be accountants, often to the neglect of 
principles, which, if mastered, would furnish the found- 
ation for all business calculations, and develop a mind 
capable of mastering any problem in business. expe- 
rience. 


of arithmetic asan acquirement. Itis often regarded 
as the most important branch of study in a school course, 
If itis the most valuable, we maintain that its use is to 
develop the mind, and not to furnish useful knowledge. 
As a matter of fact, a knowledge of arithmetic, beyond 
the fundamental operations, is very seldom called into 
requisition in after life. Very few comparatively be- 
come accountants, and they need very little beyond ad- 
dition and multiplication. Very few become contractors, 
and much fewer are ever called upon to use higher 
mathematics. So as an element of knowledge, the world. 
is little the wiser for it. How vastly more important is 
the knowledge of how to read and use language. How 
much more important to the happiness of mankind: is. a 
knowledge of geography and history, and yet not many 
years ago, arithmetic constitute about all there was in 
the curriculuin, especially of the now boasted deestrict 
school. But considered as to its value in mental train- 
ing, this branch is of great importance. When we hear 
criticism upon the public school because of the time 

spent in teaching arithmetic, as was recently done in 


Pitan, iste appauae it in segaeter, and taught as.4n ac- 
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There is a good deal of misapprehension of the value | 
‘have ripe thought for discussion. 





| complishment, and is not appreciated as a means of 

In the best schools, where studies are regarded as 
means not as ends, and where all the exereises are dj- 
rected to the full and perfect development of the child, 
we find a recognition of the ability of the child, the 
faculties that are to be developed, tbe appropriate means 
and material to be used,and the proper methods by 
which the means should be applied. Thus we tind num. 
bers taught by means of things as in the kindergarten, 
and not by words or figures which are only the repre- 
sentation of number. The child discovers all the re'ations 
of numbers, and learns processes by practice. The power 
of perception is directed and cultivated; he is tr ained to 
attention, which is aided by interest; true concepts ure 
formed and relations are understood. The power of re. 
presentation is then used which depends upon the proper 
training at. the outset. The higher powers are to be 
trained by slow steps, and mainly at alate period. 

Much time must be spent in forming correct ideas; they 
must have time to grow and have natural birth. Child- 
ren can commit words to memory easily, and recite them 
without having any clear conception of their meaning. 
Consequently we should be slow to believe a child knows 
what he bas committed, no matter how glibly he may 
recite. Reproducing from ideas is not easy, and can only 
be acquired slowly. These two processes of gaining 
ideas and reproducing them, must go on hand in hand 
through the whole course, and in other subjects as well 
as inarithm-tic. A child’s ability to observe is greater 
than his power to reproduce, yet te has the power toa 
certain degree. For instance if he knows five,he can give 
you five blocks,he can represent them by as many marks, 
he can also imagine that they are five boys or trees If 
you ask hin to put two away he may represent the ope- 
ration thus: 5—2=8. Then he can tell you what combina- 
tions make five; later he can make practical examples 
with the numbers he knows. This shows us the steps 
by which he rises to greater power. 

Children can early be trained to study, and by study 
is here meant the application or holding of the mind to 
a thing until it isknown. Theright methods of teach- 
ing will awaken interest, quicken the senses, control the 
attention, stimulate mental activity, promptness, and 
earnestness, and induce obedience, exactness, self-help- 
fulness, and self-control. 

The importance of teaching children tobe self-depen- 
dent cannot be too strongly emphasized—they must learn 
to do their work unaided—accuracy cannot be secured 
until this is accomplished—they must believe in their 
power to do their work, and be sure that they are right. 

There are a great many exercises and devicesa teacher 
can use to train the children to accuracy and independ- 
ence. These can best be illustrated by backboard 
work, and will be exemplified in the next paper. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices bere 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou.d be. 














A NUMBER LESSON. 





As GIVEN By Miss BeLLE THomas aT COL. PARKER'S 
SuMMER SCHOOL, JULY, 1887. 

Ossect : — Arithmetical analysis. 

PLAN :—Give the questions first as busy work, so as to 
Individual effort, fol- 
lowed by united effort. 

Lesson :—I. Twenty-four oranges; } of them are 
Grace's, } of them are Austria’s, 2 are Birdie’s, and the 
rest are mine. How many has each? (Picture.) 

If. At 8 cents each, how many rosebuds can I buy for 
27 cents? 

The pupils worked on paper. As the southerners say, 
they “have no use fur” slates in Col. Parker’s school. 
When the time for the busy work had elapsed the oral 
part of the lesson commenced. 

Teacher.—Well, children, how many are ready—with 
pictures and all? 

Birdie.—I didn’t know whether you meant } of what 
were left or of tbe whole number. 

Teacher.—W hat did I say ? 

Birdie.—You said 3. 

Teacher.—j of what? 

Birdie.—Of them. 

Teacher.—And what does. “them” mean? 

Birdig.—Oh! 
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mistake Birdie did, of not looking to see exactly what 7 
id? 

“awe had, and had misconstrued accordingly. All 
had rows of oranges, divided and apportioned according 
to the understood necessities of the problem. One little 
girl had painted her picture; the rest had pen-i! draw- 
ings. The drawings were preceded by the question, 
neatly copied between the ruled lines of the paper. 

(Ruled manilla paper is recommended as the cheapest 
substitute for the slate; desirable, also, for its color, 
which is not so trying to the eyes as white, The slate 
is objected to because of the rigid grasp of the pencil 
contracted by little ones in writing upon it.) 

Teacher.—How mapy oranges were divided among all 
these people? (Answers that came promptly will be 
omitved. ) 

What part of them all belonged to Grace? 

One-half of what number? 

How many, then, were Grace's? 

How many were to be yours, Austria? 

Austria. —Six. 

Teacher.—Are you sure? ‘ 

Austria.—{ With a start.) Oh! I was thinking of }. 

Teacher.—And what should you have thought? 

Austria,—Of }. 

Teacher.—} of what nuraber? 

Austria.—} of 24, 

Teacher. —How many is that? 

Austria.—Nine. 

Teacher.—Three nines are 27, Think about it while 
the rest of us take the other question, 

The second question was merely asked and answered, 
without analysis. Then the teacher rapidly placed the 
following fractions in a column on the board : }, }, }, }. 
}, leaving the children to the last moment in doubt 
as to the dividends she intended to place opposite. They 
were these: 24, 20, 16, 24,15 A rapid recitation fol- 
lowed. in which Austria joined, she having thought out 

of 24. 

,' Teacher.—Take 4, Of what number is it a part? 
Pupils,—It is ,of 8. Itisjof 12, It is } of 16, 
Teacher.—Think of 12 and tell me of some use we 

have for that number. 

Pupils.—Twelve is twice six. Twelve is 4 of 24. 
Twelve makes adozen Three twelves make a yard. 

Teacher.—Three what, makes a yard? 

Austria,—Three feet. 

Teacher —But I want to hear something about 12. 

Austria.—Twelve wake a foot. 

Teacher.—Twelve what? 

Austria.— With a sudden light in her face.) Oh! 
twelve inches make a foot. 

That was, perhaps, what had lain in Austria’s sub- 
conscivusness when she said, ‘‘Three twelves make a 
yard ;” and thus was illustrated the principle laid down 
by Col. Parker, that: all direct teaching is merely 
bringing from the subconscious into the conscious. 

Teacher.—N »w give me some problems. 

Austri :.—I had forty cents— 

Teacher.—Something easier, please. 


Austria.—I had twenty-four cents. I gave away 5, 
then 6, then 7. How many had I left? 
Teache..—I have it! Who else has? But I could 


have given that problem in an easiér way. 

Austria.—So could [, I could have taken them all 
away at once ; but that would have been too easy. 

Teacher.—So it wouid. Birdie. 

Birdie.—She has six left, 

Teacher.—Is that right, Austria? 

Austria.—Yes’m. 

Teacher.—Take nine of your little paper-squares from 
your desks, Lay them so as to make one larger square. 
What is the length of one side? 

Pupil.—One side is three inches long. 

Teacher.—Then give me a name for the square. 

Pupil.—It is a three-inch square. 

Teacher.—Make beiieve the little papers are square 
feet. What is the length now of one side of your larger 
square ? 

Pupil.—Three feet. 

Teacher.—Or——? 

Pupil.—Or one yard. 

Teacher.—Then give the large square a name. 

Pupils.—It is a yard square. It is a square yard. 

Teacher.—How many square feet have you in your 
square yard? 

Pupil.—Nine square feet. 

Teacher.—Put that im 9 complete statement. 

Pupil.—Nine square feet make a square yard, 

Another diviaion of the same class, appeared to see a 

great deal in the following suggestive outline, that 
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OBJECT :—Practice in multiplication and addition of 
United States money. 

PLAN :-To teach these rules in connection with their 
uses and at a time when a motive exists for performing 
the operations. 

Most of the pupils filled their blank with purchases 
from the grocery. 

One after another was called upon to read his bill, 
“using as few wordsas possible,” and a running fire of 
friendly comment was kept up by teacher and pupils on 
the prices set for the various articles. 

A mistake in multiplication was corrected and certain 
necessary or desirable changes in the written forms 
used were suggested. A question in spelling was an- 
swered by writing the word upon the board. There was 
no harrowing tirade on ‘‘dollar mark and point,” 





SOME NEW METHODS.* 


By AnnizE I. WILLIs. 
The dreaded first rules in arithmetic are made pecul- 
iarly interesting and instructive. With a number of 
small toys, and any articles easily handled by the chil- 
dren, and a bex of toy money, they play store, at the 
some time learning the value of money and how to 
count change. 
Thus Willie is chosen store-keeper, and Fannie comes 
up to be his first customer. She selects a doll for two 
cents, hands the store-keeper five, and receives the right 
change. This of course is especially beneficial, as they 
can then detect each other’s mistakes. After the store- 
keeping is ended, practical examples are given, viz. : 
**Mamie had adima tospend. She bought oranges 
for two cents each, how many did she buy ?” 

‘Clara buys a toy for three cents, and gives Willie 
five cents. How much change should he give her?” 

“‘If one whip corts five cents, what will two whips 
cost?” 

The new pupils enjoy an exercise with little four-inch 
rulers. Some dozen children are placed in two rows, 
facing each other, and each is given four rulers, Then 
the exercise begins. 

“‘This line may cross to the opposite one and each of 
you give up half of your rulers.” 

The line crosses. 

‘“*How many did you yive?” 

“‘How many are left?” 

“Now all cross again and give half of what you 
have.” 

‘‘ How many did you give first?” 

“ How many did you give now?” 

‘*Two and one are how many?” 

At another table a group of little ones are going fish- 
ing. Each has a bittle rod with string end hook attached, 
and the “fish” are small weights which are numbered 
to represent pounds, and so arranged that they can be 
lifted by the hooks. Each one adds at the board what 
he has caught, and then there is a chance for practical 
questions. 

“How many pounds of tish did Charlie catch ?” 

“ Fifteen ” 

‘* How many did Artie catch ?” 

“« Eleven.” 

‘‘How many more pounds did Charlie catch than 
Artie?” 

The game of ten-pins is another pleasant way to get 
them to count accurately, and to help the duller ones in 
the class. One rolls the balls while another scores at 
the board, and in this way both are performing the 
operations of addition and subtraction. 

Sadie rolls the ball and knocks down three pins, 
Arthur, at the board, puts it down, At the next stroke 
she knocks down two, then four, and one is left stand- 
ing. Arthur finds that three and two and four make 
nine, therefore nine from ten (the original number), 
leaves one, and the pupils see that this is the case, be- 
cause one is left standing. 

Harry now rolls the ball, the pins being again set up, 
and knocks down four of them. The teacher asks him 
how many are down, which he readily answers, but 


being a dull child reply to the question, 


Tt is comparatively smooth sailing so long as whole 
numbers are dealt with, but when it comes to halves, 
especially of the odd numbers, there is sure to be some 
trouble. 

The teacher of this class has invented an ingenious 
way of picturing to the children the halves of all num- 
bers up to fifteen. A pyramid of apples is drawn, hav- 
ing fifteen in the row at the base, fourteen in the next, 





and so on, to one, which is at the 

p halves, thus one-half of one is 

Re This pic- 
PP 

ever they are in doubt they are 


apex of the pyramid. ‘The line 
p divides all the numbers intu 
q one-half, one-half of two is one, 
one-half of three is one and a-half, 
and so on, to fifteen. 
qp gp ture is always on the board for 
the children to look at, and when- 
sent to it to ascertain experimentally the right answer 
to tke question. 


, Another pyramid, this time inverted 

for the sake of variety, is placed on the 

© OOO board, to illustrate the number of halves 

0 2) in any number up to fifteen. 

° Q dren can at once tell how many halves 

are in one, or three, or any number. 

“If there are two balves in one, and two is twice as 

many as cne, there will be twice as many halves in two, 

or four halves.” By actual count they can prove this 

statement, which would otherwise be so hard for many 
to understand. 


*Observed in the Summer Avenue Public School, Newark 
N.J. 


By reference to this figure, the chil- 





WHAT A SENSITIVE LEAF TEACHES. 


Place pieces of gelatinized paper on the palms of the 
pupils’ hands. They will regard the curling and writh- 
ing of the paper with great curiosity. 





QuEsTION.—If a board is left lying in the sun what is 
the result? Which side of the board is the larger, the 
moist or the dry? Have pupils name other things that 
they have noticed to become larger and thicker when 
moist. This little leaf very rapidly absorbs moisture. 
When we lay it on our bands, one side of the leaf takes 
in water ; which side will swell then? Iltisnow rolled 
up from the hand, how can we make it straight again? 

CONCLUSIONS.—1. Moisture causes expansi n. 

2. Warping is caused because one part of an article 
absorbs moisture more rapidly than another part, or be- 
cause one part contains more water than other parts. 





DIVIDING A GRADE. 


I tried once, and only once, to have an entire gradeof 
seventy pupils take part in a reading exercise. The re- 
sults were : for fifteen minutes a lively interest, then 
came lack of interest, weariness, restlessness, and 
mischief. . 

One little fellow had been trying very bard to keep 
his eyes on the page. He raised his band now and 
said: “I can draw a clock—a nice one.” ‘ Well, by- 
and-by, but now we must listen to the reading.” He 
ventured to add, in rather a piteous voice : “I’ve read.” 

I went on with the reading, but the words: ‘I can 
draw a clock,” seemed to mng in my ears, and it gave me 
the clue. Henceforth all the children should be busily 
employed, and no lesson should be continued until in- 
terest lagged. To accomplish this, I divided the class 
into sections ; having at least three-fourths of the class 
busy with some work while my attention was given to 
those reciting. While I am busy with fifteen boys, fif- 
teen others are weaving splints, and fifteen more match- 
ing colors, and putting in piles all that are alike. 

Making original designs out of angles, or triangles, is 
one of the favorite kinds of busy work. E_ch boy has 
made six of each kind of angles and triangles out of 
pasteboard. By placing these, they make original’ de- 
signs and then draw them. The best specimens, I have 
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When I am sorely tempted to give them a large intel- 
lectual dose, my first day's bitter experience rises before 
me—and—I let them make a clock. 

Mary M. NICKERSON, 





A LESSON ON THE ADVERB. 





The boy ran. 
quickly. 

The boy then ran very quickly. 

The child is good. The child is exceedingly good. 

Question pupils on use and meaning of words in italic. 

Quick, quickly; moderate, moderately; good, well; 
one, once. 


The boy then ran. The boy then ran 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 





Kind. Examples. 
Time Now, then, yesterday. 
Place Here, there. 
Manner Quick, well. 
Degree More, most, very. 
Number Once, twice. 
Measure Much enough. 
Doubt Perhaps. 
Affirmation Verily, truly, yea. 
Neyative Not, never. ~ 
Quickly, more quickly, most quickly. 
Very, more, most. 

Well, better, best. 


Usr.—By the successive additions of words, as then, 
quickly, show that the verb is modified in its meaning. 
In the last sentence show that the adverb medifies the 
meaning of adverbs (as in the case of very), and also of 
adjectives, as in the case of exceedingly. 

We are ready now for the definition of the adverb, 
which should be given by one of the children. 

Next proceed to the formation of adverbs showing 
that generally they are formed from adjectives by add- 
ing ly, but some take a separate word as, tell. 

Then observe the various kinds of modification, e.g., 
as to time, place, etc. 

Next we observe that adverbs have degrees, but that 
generally the comparative an1 s1perlative are respect- 
ively formed ty prefixing more for the comparative and 
most for the superlative. A few, such as well, little, 
are formed irregularly. 





OBSERVATION AND LANGUAGE. 





I found the pictures given in modern text-books an aid 
in cultivating the observation of young pupils and also 
in giving valuable exercise in language. It is a form of 
object teaching that makes language work especially 
attractive to pupils of foreign birth. By means of the 
pictures they can be led to talk end write with interest: 
One of my pupils. a boy who was born in Germany, and 
attended school there, came to me for the first time 
about two years ago, hardly able to speak a word of 
English. The following is an example of his work in 
observation and language to-day, sent without correc- 
tion : 

A dog is tied on alittle house where he staysin. I see eight 
little chickens looking for something toeat. ‘The cat is eat- 
ing something out of a pan, A women has just done milking the 
cow and she is going to vpen the gate to goin the house. Some 
hay is sticking out of the hay barn. I see alittle gate anda big 
tree is standing in side of it. Some birds are flying on thetree. A 
tree isinside of the barn yard. When they give the cow water 
they get it from the pump. Some etonesare around the pump, 
A stone whal is buiit side of the barn. Many trees are around the 
barn, Wheao they want a drink of water they go to the pump. 


" JOHN Reitz Even. 
Baltimore Oo., Md. Teacher.—Robert Andrews. 





HOW WATER CHANGES. 

Tell me how water changes? What changes it? The 
cold changes water into ice. (If possible, ice should be 
shown.) What does the ice look like? It is clear, like 
glass, and breaks easily, What do we call things that 
are hard, and break so easily? We say they are brittle. 
Name other brittle things. I put a piece of ice into this 
empty kettle, and place it on the lamp. What has hap- 
pened to the ice? It has melted. But what has been 
done to it? It has been warmed. What has warmed 
it? The flame. Heat, then, has passed into the ice, and 
changed it into water. 

How else is water changed? What will happen if I 
place this kettle of cold water on the lamp or fire? The 
water will get warm. What is this coming ‘out of the 
spout? What is its color? Where is it going? What 
causes the steam? Yes; the heat fron the lamp or fire 
passes through the kettle, warms the water, and changes 


tt into steam, What is steam? Steam is water-with| 








heat in it. Steam, as well as ice, is only water changed. 
What will happen if I keep this water boiling a long 
time? It will boil away. What will become of it? It 
will change into steam. Can you tell me how to change 
steam into water? Look at this slate. It is cold and 
dry, but, as I hold it in front of the spout, the steam 
makes it wet, and drops of water trickle down on to the 
floor. How can steam be changed into water? By 
making it cold. Clouds are great’ masses of steam held 
up by the air. But where does all the steam come from 
to make the clouds? Where does the heat come from 
to warm the water? But how is the sveam in the clouds 
changed into rain? What happened when I put the 
cold slate in the steam? So when a cloud is made cold 
by the air, it bursts and falls down as rain-drops. Seme- 
times these drops get frozen as they fall. We call them 
hail. When the clouds get very, very cold, the steam 
freezes and fall as snow. 

Water then is changed by cold into ice; and’ by heat 
into steam which forms clouds, rain, hail, and snow. 





BOTANY IN THE PRIMARY. 


I use such leaves and flowers as the children bring me, 
often replacing a prepared lesson by an impromptu 
one ; and some of my most satisfactory results have been 
obtained just by seizing the occasion presented when 
some child brought in leaves or flowers in which I knew 
they would all be interested. During the spring months, 
Iseldon lack suitable material from which to choose. 
I purposely use common flowers that the children 
may re-examine for themselves outside of school. And 
when I find my table covered with the leaves or blossoms 
which we have studied the previous day, I am well 
pleased. 

PLaN.—The following is the plan of the lesson. 

1, Have Pupils recali and restate what they have 
previously learned of the cherry blossom. 

2. Put blossoms of floweriag quince, or some other 
simple flower, in their hands and let them discover un- 
aided what they will. 

8. Lead them by questions, and hints, if necessary, to 
see things they have failed to see and which a little help 
will enable them to discover. 

4. Lead them to compare different blossoms, noting 
obvious resemblances and differences. 

5. Have them make drawings of petals and stamens 
of blossoms examined. 


MENTAL CONCENTRATION. 








In business transactions the ability to retain and re- 
peat, or write down accurately, numbers as called off 
by others, is a valuable acquisition. 

At any convenient interval occurring between more 
regular school exercises, I would call some pupil of in- 
attentive habits to come to my desk and read a number 
consisting of four or five figures written on paper or 
slate, as 75436, and then go to the blackboard and repro- 
duce them in order. If he succeeds, I would increase 
the number of figures, and also write two or more num- 
bers of six or more figures each; other pupils to be 
served in a similar way, as opportunity may offer. 

The exercise will soon become so attractive, especially 
as the ability of the pupil to carry long numbers ‘in 
his head” increases, the pupils will like to play it as a 
game, winning or losing according to close mental effort, 
and soon the champion figure-writer will figure as the 
‘**head boy” of the school in head wors. 

Teachers seeking a pleasant way to accomplish a 
desirable object, will do well to introduce some such 
“single skull” races. —Dr. N. B, WeEsstEr. 





OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITIONS. 


ADVANCED. 
{ Purpose. Appearance. 
b Kinds. Composition. 
Railroads. + Cost. The Blood. < Office. 
Construction. Circulation. 
Operation. Diseases. 
Appearance. Parts. 
aieneid aes Origin. (Description of 
4 Ww ce, each. 
and Hail. + Distribution, T BYe. yes” 
| Storms. i . 
| Drought. Care. 
Shape. Growth,’ 
, Cole FA _ | Care, 
‘Osi _) Fruit. 
pemmgen Gatiba | oo Kinds. 
‘ J ‘Secondary e@baiaisad 86s. 
bow, 000° Distribution, 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 











A CHILDREN’S PLAY. 
Characters and Costumes. 

Rep RIpING-HOOD.—Red-hooded cloak, light blue dress, white 
stockings, and low sho:s; carrying basket covered with white 
cloth—out of which some jars or bottles protrude—in one hand, 
and some flowers in the other. 

Wo.ur.—Wolf’s head mask, brown fur tippet; dark suit and 
brown gloves; also, for last act, an old-fashioned night-dress ang 
night-cap. Should speak harshly, slowly, but very distinctly, or 
else the words will be muffled by the mask. 

Fatry.—Guilt coronet of gold or silver, long, waved hair, light, 
muslin dress, looped up with roses, white stockings, low shoes, 
with rosettes on toes, and holding silver-gilt wand with bright 
star on top in her hand. 

WoopsMan.—Coarse trousers and waistcoat, heavy boots, 
shirt-sleeves rolled above elbows, coarse or leathern apron, cap 
on head, long beard, or thick whiskers, and bearing pasteboard 
axe across his shoulders. 


ACT I. 
Scene I.—A Forest Glade. 
Enter WoLF, who says: 
Oh, I'm a wolf! So I must eat 
Or starve until I die. 
Where shall I find some tender meat 
Gaunt hunger to defy ? 


Ha, ha, there lives a little girl 

Just outside of this wood, 

With bright blus eyes and hair in curl, 
Known as Red Riding-hood. 


Enter Fatry, unseen of WOLF. 


I'll stay about the place, and watch 
Red Riding-hood to take ; 
And, should I chance the maid to catch, 
A meal of her I'll make. 

Farry comes in front of WouF, and cries, 
Tll guard that pretty little maid, 
And keep her safe from ill ; 


So, sir, of me just be afraid 
Ere Riding-hood you kill. 
WoLr angrily exclaims: 
Who cares for you? I’m hungry now, 
And starving for some meat. 


Before to morrow night, I vow 
Red Riding-hood to eat. 


Farry threateningly says: 


Then, Mr. Wolf, just let me say, 
Be careful what } ou do. 

If you touch Riding-hood, that day 
Shall be the death of you. 


Farry lifts wand and stamps her foot ; WouLF rushes 
out howling on one side, while Fairy sings: 


In a cottage near this spot 

Lives a happy little child, 

And the Wolf shall harm her not 
Though he is both fierce and wild ; 
Friendly fairies watch will keep 
O’er the maiden day and night, 
Even when she lies asleep 

We will have her in our sight. 


Fairies love all children good, 

And this cruel ‘Wolf shall find, 
That to sweet Red Riding-hood 
We.will prove pot true and kind ; 
Though he thi sks on her to feed, 
Riding-hood has naught to fear, 
She shall have a friend in need 
Sent her by the fairies dear. 


La, la, la, we fairies gay 

Love amid the trees to sing ; 

La, la, la, each summer day 
Dancing in a merry riug : 

La, la, la, la, La, la, la, 

We will save Red Rid‘ng-hood. 
La, la, la, la, La, la, la, 

From the Wolf within the wood. 


Soznz Il.—The same, with flowers strewn about. 


with basket, sets it down and pick: 
flowers, saying : 
I’m a little woodland maiden, 
Happy, gay, with naught to fear, 
And I come with basket laden 
«For my grandmania so dear. “ 


Enter RIDING-HOOD 
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WoL, having put on gown and cap, gets into bed and 

covers himself up, then says : 

Oh, my, I really look quite well. 
This suits me to a T. 
Red Riding hood can never tell 
Her grandmama’s not me. 








Hush! Here she comes. I hear her feet 
Light tripping o’er the ground. 

: , I'll drop off in a slumber sweet, 

d And snore both loud and sound. 


4 ps = — — Sound of Ripinc-Hoop's steps ; knock at door ; Ripina 
it — ees = HOD comes in and exclaims: 
a -. is ons ane a 
Dear grandma, how are you to-day ? 
In the sum - mer night, Whenthe moon shines bright, And the ait is “a wi an d fast asleep ! 7 7 


1 
2. Fromthe pale blue bell, In the for - est dell, Fromthe wa - ter- 
3. 



























































| 
nt | With mirth and glee, And _ min - strel - sy, Their rev - els I never heard you snore that way, 
| 4 And round and round, On the moss - y ground, They dance with Just let me take a peep. 
" 
. ee ee ee ee ee ee See ee ee ee ee Rrvina-Hoop sets down basket, looks at bed, the, seeing 
: = = > = ELSE = the WOLR, cries : 
Oh, goodness, what’s the matter here ? 
Dear me, how great a change. 
HE x= I ——— | —|— ————— Grandma, my own sweet grandma, dear, F 
o- ers — What makes you look so strange ? 
U j ailiaeall a iv rota es 1g wi | ° 
Ps a 2 bagi) a ce WoLF slowly repi**s : 
calm and still, The fair - fes wake By si . a cial 
li - ly’s cup; And from sweet re - pose In the Red Riding-hood I’m very ill, 
they re - new; The feast they eat Is Come closer, thero’s a pet. 
might and main ; But at morn - ing’s light They Each day I’m growing weaker still, 
Oe, ——-4 —, —. — eS eee ee ee And deafer seem to get. 
“a } 4 } z m yy } ek A } Tien a ca 
wy oes See Se RIDING-HOOD responds : 











How gruff your talking seems to me. 
Your eyes look large and wild. 











pe— = n = a And two great shaggy ears I see. 
t = SS SiS SESS SS ST STS You frighten your grandchild. 
stream and lake, In val - ley and on Wire. « Your thin, white face is changed to brown, 
fra - grant rose, The ti- - ny fays spring up... Your nose is long and red. 
hon - ey sweet, Andthey quaff the glis - tening dew... . Huw monstrous, too, your mouth has grown 
flee from _ sight, And hide in the flowers a - - gain... . Since lying there abed ? 























a +——4 : $SiFSP Slee =S = WoLF slowly returns. 
Mm—, ot SO — ni, a Nh. 
rw, — — — a 


Dear child, disease has made this change 
Upon my aged frame ; 
The above song is taken from * The Normal Music Course,” Second Reader, by permission of the Publishers, Silver, But do not think me very strange, 

Rogers & Co.. Boston, Mass. I'm gran ma all the same. 











My mouth is large to swallow well 
In my basket I have carried | WOLF remains, and savagely says: All sorts of tender meat. 
Food to make her strong and well, My teeth are sharp yourself to kill, 


5 


Tm cheated of my meal jus: now, 
But to-day too long have tarried Because that te! a on For you I mean to eat, 
Picking Soyees, within ule dau. But through the forest I will go WoLF jumps out of bed, and runs after RipinG-HOoD. 
And find that cottage out. y 3 
’Mid the t I now will hurry, & In come WoopsMan and Fairy. WoOopDSsMAN fame the 
, its f ll kill old granny when inside, Wotr, while RmInG-HOOD rushes up to Farry and 
As dear grandma waits for me, . 2 tands beside her. Woo holdi ted 
And I know she'll surely worry And quickly gobble up her ; , —— , ' . — ing axe uplifted, 
Till my red cloak she can see. Then, for Red Riding-hood abide, i 
And eat the maid for supper, Stand, wretch, who wouldst have killed my 
” Enter Wour. child ; 
Oh, here comes a horrid creature ! Enter F. ae unseen by WOLF. Thy dying moment’s near. 
Will be hurt a little girl? Good-bye, here's off to granny’s cot For food was naught within this wild 
Fierce he looks in every feature. To kill the maiden tender ; But my sweet daughter dear ? 
Oh, ny brain is in a whirl! And when within my claws she’s got, : 
What fairy can defend her? [ Exit WoLF. Farry, holding RipInG-HOOD’s hand, cries : 
WOLF says, in gay tones : Farry comes forward and exclaims : Now, horrid monster, death you'll know. 
Hallo, my pretty little dear, Ah, Wolf a , You ” a gh aay own toil. 
Wit'h cloak and flowers gay, RE, SGD SOY, aes * Ackednecs I'd ache ? 
Whatever are you doing here ? siamnad what ape enes ep hat I ar j 
erhaps you think, o olf, that 


Come, tell me, now I pray. WoopsmaNn strikes WoLF, who falls down with a loud 


. bois pl AM. Yes. or antag. howl. Fairy, stepping forward, holding Rip1ne- 
Tiwwine-HooD tremblingly answers : Ti quickly run to yonder tree, dinbahs Nill eadie 
Oh, please, sir, Iam taking food And tell the woodsman there, Now listen, sweet Red Riding-hood, 
Unto my granima dear, How the great Wolf has sworn that he To these few words I say, 
Her cottage stands within this wood, Will eat the maiden dear. ae fafeite Sat = ery good 
y ighbors ‘o gua em night and day. 
And she’s no neigh ps Her father then. with axe in hand, oats atinete sates 
Sound of axe a little distance off. Unto the cot will go ; er Se a ee 
Bef. no boustd As doth a child become. 
Just listen. There’s my father dear, a a orrid creature stand, Then naught but friends around you’ll see 
Who is a woodsman brave, Then kill him at a blow. Wherever you may roam. 
He knows I’m come away from home RIDING-HOOD passes over to her father’s side. Woops- 
My grandma’s life to save. ACT HL. 


MAN, taking off his cap, answers: 


Scenz, Interior of Cottage. Thanks, gentle Fairy. for your aid, 


WoLr, drawing back in alarm, says: 


4 ‘ ‘ ‘ : : This sa e Wolf to kill; 
Good little maid, your basket take, Wo LF discovered at bedside with night-gown and night- Be phate ba and little maid 
To granny, old and gray. cap beside him ; he says: Forget you never will. 


Yes, much I hope, for your sweet sake, Ah. ha, I feel much better now 








She'll better be to-day. - ‘ RIDING-HOOD, courtesying, says : ater 
auinadh I ety aeons allow Accept my thanks, Lo mad Gear, 
RIDIN i : 4 , For helping me in need, 
“HOOD, picking up basket, joyfully cries: She proved quite tough to sup. To maa pa it must be clear 
thank you, sir, You're very kind. You are a friend indeed. 
hasten through the wood. I quickly made of her an end. , 
; ' 1] 
My grandma will be pleased to find She was but bones and skin. ze nae, life’on ch i or Ral see 
Fresh flowers.and wholesome food. Now to fresh business Pll attend © | oe ry Others @ good thirn > 
[Revit Rp DING-HOOD. |” ’ ‘Red Riding-hood to win. : you'll be helped in need. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


About 25,000 men took part in the parade in New York on 
Labor Day. 

A toeatr: at Exeter, England, was burned, and over one hun- 
dred and fifty people lost their lives. 

The trouble with Colorow is said to have been due to the fail- 
ure of the [ndian department to keep the Utes on their reserva- 
tion. 

Samuel Spencer, it is said, has been selected to succeed Robert 
Garrett as president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 

Nearly 5,000 physicians attended the International Medical 
Congress at Washington, D. C. 

A movement is on foot in San Francisco to sec by popul 
subscription a fund for the preservation and reconstruction of 
the * Hartford,” A imiral Farragut’s famous flagsbip. 

Heavy wales have lately prevailed on the ocean. The Be'fast 
bark, “Star of Scotia,” was wrecked on the Falkland Islands. 
Several lives were lost, and the survivors suffered untold hard- 
ships. 

The Bulgarian minister has warned Russia not to interfere with 
Fer iina2d’s affairs. 

Enterprising Americans propose to start an illustrated after- 
noon newspaper in London, ‘ 

It is reported that Jay Gould is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Commercial Cable. 

The Chinese government has recently made important conces- 
s'ons to bankang and telephone companies in that empire that are 
conducted by Americana, 

The assets of Henry 8. Ives & Co., the New York brokers, 
amount to $11,122,016.74, and the liabilities to $17,666,175.16, 
leaving a deficit of $6,544,158,42. 

Thousands of miners are on strike in the coal regions of Penn- 
sy! vania. 

Preside 1t Cleveland, Secretary Fairchild, and Mr. Carl'sle have 
heid a consultation over plans for the reduction of the treasury 
surplus. 

The investigation of the Castle Garden management has re- 
sulted in some needed reforms there. 

Two hundred houses have been burned at Veszprem, Hungary. 

A tornado near Toledo, Ohio, overturned trees, unroofed 
houses and barns, and did other damage amounting to thousands 
of dollars. 

Many American scientists took a prominent part in the deliber- 
ations of the British Association at Manchester, England. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 

Prof. J. M. Hoppin, of Yale College, will go to Europe for six 
months to study art. 

The most ambitious and precocious editor in the country is 
Prank Pilson, of Washington, aged thirteen years. His paper is 
a monthly, entitled, Ugtversal Knowledge. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her husband will spend the win- 
ter in New York, having secured a flat in West Sixtieth Street. 

The late Dr. Wolsey Johnson was the great grandson of Dr. 
Samuel Jonnson, the first president of Columbia College, whose 
soa, Willtam Samuel Johnson, was oue of the ratifiers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The family is remarkable for the 
nam er of distinguished college presidents closely related to it, 
there being nine, am°o0g whom are the two Johnsons, Jonathan 
Bdwerd:, Aaron Burr, Presideats Dwight and Woolsey, of Yale, 
and Gilman, of Johns Hcpkins University. 

Tt ts proposed to mark the public sense of the value of Dr. Mark 
Hopkins as a teacher by an endowment of $150,000 for Williams 
College. 


\mong the students at Johns Hopkins University are ten from 
Oanada, five from Japan, and,one each from England, Italy, and 
China. 

Women make the hest averages in the civil service examina- 
tions for promotion in the war department. 

Prot. Geo, E. Little, of Washington, D. C., whose drawing exer- 
cises have appeared in the JouRNAL at different times, has pre- 
pared a new edition of his **‘ Hand Book on Illustrative Drawing.” 

Som; unpublisre! letters from Luther to Brenz, and five from 
Meiancthon to the Swabian reformer Lachmann, have been 
fouad in an old desk in a school at Heilbronn, 

The buildings of Senator Stanford’s California University will 
b2 grouped in a quidrangie. Thsy will be Moorish in design, 
and will be constructed of C difornia sandstone. 

Miss Alice Jordan, LL.B, of Yale, was recently made a member 
of the bar of the S aperior Court of Michigan. 

By an uoderstanding with the. Union Theological Seminary, 
Kev. Dr. Shauffler, of the City Mission, New York, takes charge 
ot between fifty ani sixty of the students in evangelistic work in 
the city, and will supervise and direct their labors, 

Cae late ex-Prasident Mark Hopkins bequeathed $2,000 to the 
American Board of Forcign Missions, and $2,000 to Williams 
College. 

Henry Clarise, of Chicago, Ill , is the author of ““Amateur Art,” 
a v lume tbat will speak for itself, for it is-replete with informa- 
tion for the artist. 

Chancellor Andrew Allison, a Harvard graduate, has been 
elected to a Vanderbilt profess »rship. 

Miss Heleo Gladatonc, favorite daughter of the greatest Eng- 
lish stitesman, is principal of Hewnbam Ladies’ Coilege, near 
Cambridge. 

About eighty years ago, society in Turkey forbade women to 
earn to read. Tne Sultan has now started schools for women— 
s2e wart Christianicy is doing. Gen. Lew Wajlace, of Ben Hur 
fam, ov a 03013 the action of the almost Christian man. 

Prof. Azassiz wants gi ‘ts to colleges used for enlarging salaries 
of professors—a very wis? suggestion. 


Dyso2oa3it 1033 aot gat wall of itgelt, ‘Hoad’s Sarsaparilla 
$qoes the pach gereny EE my 
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ARBGENSTINE REPUBLIC. 

Mrs. 8. C. Eccleston, who returned recentiy to the Argentine 
Republic, is one of the sixteen women teachers who went from 
this country about four years ago at the urgent request of the 
Argentine Minister of Education, and were placed in charge of 
public schools in the several provinces. The fact that all were 
Protestants caused them to be regarded with some suspicion at 
first in a countzy where the Roman Catholic is the prevalent as 
well as the state religion; but it soon came to be understood that 
their teaching was pureiy secular, and the schools are well 
attended by all classes. Mrs. Eccleston speaks with enthusiasm 
of the success of their educational wurk, and of the generous 
treatment the North American teachers, received from the goy- 
ernment. 

COLORADO. 

P. E. Torpey, of New York City, is the newly-appointed super- 
intenden! of the Indian school located at Grand Junction. 

The Alamosa schools are to be conducted by Mr. Kitchen, a 
graduate of the Denver University. Mr. Kitchen taught last 
year in the beautiful village of Villa Grove, so charmingly loca- 
ted at the head of the great San Louis Valley. 

C. H. Frownie has abandoned newspaper work to take charge 
of the Manitou schools. 

The state agricultural college is to make a fine exhibit at the 
Pueblo state fair. 

Akron people bave just voted bonds for a $10,007 schoot-house 

County Supt. J. H. Freeman, of Fremont county, thus 
writes: “I held a county association three days last week, with 

aging Half our county teachers are new. I have 
hope of good work next sear.” 

This is the year that county superintendents ure elected by the 
people. It isto be hoped taat the caudidates may be selected on 
account of fitness for the place, and not through political combi- 
nations. The term is two years. 

Pueblo. State Correspondent. 

KANSAS. 


Harper normal schvol and business college, under the princi- 
palship of Prof. R. W. Ball, is on a substantial basis, and, though 
young, is one of the progressive institutionsof the West. Special 
inducements are offered to students this year. 


KENTUCKY. 

T: e Franklin County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Frank- 
fort, beginning Sept 27, and continuing four days. The exercises 
will be conducted by the teachers of the county, 

The National [nstitute of Mathematics, Madisonville, includes 
four courses, the Preparatory, Scientific, C-assic, and Book-keep- 
ing. It isopen throughout the entire year—fifty-two weeks, new 
classes being formed every two or three weeks. It thus offers its 
advantages to a large class. One characteristic of this excellent 
institution is the one-study plan, only one study being pursued at 
a time instead of the usual five or six branches. 

Geo. H. Tingley, present superintendent of public instruction 
in the city of Louisville, has held that office for twenty-five con- 
secutive years. 

Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Duvall nee Elliott isthe oldest living 
teacher in the city of Louisvilie, having graduated at Scie nce Hill, 
Shelby county, under the care of Mrs. Julia Levis. Miss Elliott 
began teaching in Louisville in 1636. 

Prof. Allen, formeriy of the Kentucky military institute, nas 
opened a school for boys at his Jovely home, about four miles 
from the city of Louisville. 

Prof. Cully, author of Cully’s Grammar, is still living at Padu- 
cah. Although his hair and beard are woite with the frost of 
age, bis «very effort is bent toward instructing the young. 

Prof. Maurice Kirby, formeriy of Lexington, Va., now of Ken- 
tucky, is much improved after the summer rest, which hes 
greatly needed. No man is passessed of a finer mind or better 
memory than he, a command of language rarely found, anda 
strict discipline well fits him to fill the position of principal of a 
male high school. 





F. B. Gaunt. 


TOWA. 


Woodbine Normal School and Academy opened Sept. 5. ‘The 
direct influence of this school is felt throughout the city, the 
management having entire contro! of the instruction in the pub- 
lic schools of the city. Every student in the normal department 
will, at the proper stage of his advancement, be required to give 
instruction in, the several departments of the publie schools, 
under the immediate guidance of the professor in charge of the 
study to be taught. Taousevery normal student who takes this 
course Of study wiil go away thoroughiy instructed and trained 
in the metoods and practices of teaching. 

Lino couaty normal institute was held at Marion, Aug. 15-26, 
A large and able corps of instructors had charge of the insiruc- 
tion. The course covered. methods in every subject of every 
grade of the public school. 

MAINE. 


Work is progressing favorably upon the new building for the 
departments of agriculture and natural bistory at the state col 
‘lege, Orono. The building is to be an elegant three-story struc- 
‘ture of brick with free-stone trimmings, and is to be completed in 
|April, 1888. The legislature at its Jast session appropriated $25,- 
000 for this purpose. The firat story. isto contain the library, 
agricultural, and physical laboratory, and recitation rooms. On 
‘the second floor wili be the herbarium, mineralogical, and geolo- 
gical cabinets, and resitatioa co»ms for natural sciences, and on 
the third floor a large assembly room. 

Besides the new building, extensive improvements have been 
made on the coilege grounds and buildings during the summer, 
including a water supply anda complete system of sewerage. 
Thecollese vurricuium has been rearranged with the require- 
ments fur admission co 
place in 1883, when the new building is ready for occupancy. 
Prof. Harvey, of the departmeat of natural history, has recently 
secured by purchase a valuable collection of birds and animals. 
Since the passage of Maine's free nigh school-law, of the 
Acai? nies waisa wece oneeia aftourishing.coadition tia ye heen 
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eided last_year to makean attempt to revive its work, and as , 
result of their efforts, there is now a flourishing schoo! of 13 
pupile, with five conrpetent teachers, under the principalship of p 
A. Spratt, A. B, Another academy that has recently been re. 
vived is that at Monsoo, Edgar H. Crosby, principal. 

A prominent topic of discussio1 at educational meetings for 
several years has been. the substitution of the “town” for ih 
“district” system of schools. Repeated efforts have been mage 
to aboheh districts by legislative eaactmont, but as yet unsyo. 
cessfully,although the friends of the measure show more strength 
a each session. About one-fourth of the towns have abolisheg 
them by their own vote, and in but a single instance have they 
receded from that action. The town of Pliio. after a two or three 
years’ trial of the system changed back to districts, but the pro. 
minent teachers of the town say they will change again nex; 
year. 

MINNESOTA. 


A manual training school, under the instruction of Prof. Fw 
Decker, has lately been established by the school board of Min. 
neapolis, in connection with the high school. The course for the 
pres nt time is woodworking. A large lower roum of the high 
school building has been fitted up with benches and drawers, ang 
a variety of woodworking tools. 

Each bench is provided with a full set of bench tools, and each 
boy bas, besides, a number of edge tools and a drawer in which 
to keep them locked when notin use. Each boy is required to 
keep his individual tools in order, and all the bench tools haye 
their proper places on a rack in front, where they must be placed 
at the end of each exercise. Tre benches and bench tools are 
lettered to corre-pond, so that it is easy to see at a glance that 
everything is in its proper place. 

Whenever an article is cons ructed, it is done frum an accurate 
working drawing, made by the pupil himself, and thus the value 
of drawings, in connection with ali construction work, is taugut 
better than it could otherwise be done. 

Each pupil is required tospend forty minutes per day in the 
drawing room and eighty minutes in the shop. Drawing is 
taught in much the same manner asthe use of the tools just de- 
scribed, and it is found that the two branches of work go very 
nicely together. It was first planned to provide for a class ot 
eighteen only, the class being in three divisions of six, each diyi- 
sion spending, as before stated, eighty minutes in the shop and 
forty minutes in drawing. 

The work at once became so popular, however, that the limit 
wasincreased to thirty, with several more anxious to join the 
class, but barred out for want of tools and shop room. Provision 
will probably be made fur double the present number at the be- 
sipping of the new schou! year, and a new building is already 
talked of to be provided in the near future. 


MISSOURI. 

The duties of privcipal, teaches, and janitor of the Neosho pub. 
lic schools are very clearly and briefly set forth in a neat littie 
pamphiet. A course of study for the primary, intermedia e, and 
high schools has been carefully laid out. It seems to have rctained 
all that was valuable in the old, and accepted whatever was good 
in the new. 

Greene County Teachers’ Institute was held at Springfield, 
August 29—Sept. 2. 

NEW YORK. 

Prof. John O'Keefe, formerly principal of the L wiston public 
school, and for the past year aa attendant at Mt. Union Cuilege, 
Ohio, spent a part of his vacation with friends at Lewistuo aud 
vicinity. 

Prof. W. L. Cas>, another of Lewis'on’s principais, has gone to 
Mt. Union with Mr. O'Keefe, to attend college the cvming year. 

Miss Anna Hay ward has resigned her pusition as preceptress of 
Wilson union school, to accept a more lucrative pos tion as as- 
sistant in Lockport union school. Miss Hayward, who is a gra- 
duate from the Lovkport union school, is a through scholar, 
and an excellent teacher, 

Ridge Road. E, C TOWNSEND. 
OHIO. 

During the recent meeting of the Wayne. county teachers’ in- 
stitute, the following excellent advice was given by Dr. Eversole 
in his lecture on Theory and Practice : 

“The best disciplinarian talks very littie about order, but takes 
it asa matter of course that he mu:t have order. Look ahead t) 
see the results before acting ; dv not worry aboutany difficult: 8, 
but study how best to overcume them. The most severe punish- 
ments are those administereJ in kindaoess. Do not refer to vatu- 
ral defects. Never strike a child with the hand. Do pothing that 
will encroach upon his personal dignity. Do notscold. Do tut 
refuse and thea permit. Do not lay down unnecessary rules. 
Do not lay down aay rule without having it understood that 4 
punishment will follow its violation, Ali punishment should be 
in proportion to the offense.” - 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Prof. Aaron Sheeby, of Gettysburg, has been elected by a larzé 
majority to his eighth term as county superintendent of the 
public schools of Adams county. By his diligent watchfulness 
over the schools of the county, and bis courtesy towards teach- 
ers and directors, he has; won: for nimself an enviable position 
among the people of Adams-county. 

Prof. Calvin Hamil.on has beeu re-elected to the principalsbip 
of the public schools of Gettysburg, at a salary of $75 per 
month. 

Prof. H. C. Brenneman, late assistant principal of tbe bigh 
school of York, has been elected to. the superintendency of the 
public schools of York county, ata salary, oi $1,800 per year. 

Prof. R. L. Myers, recently elected tv the principalsnip of the 
schools uf Msre2rsburg, has resigned his position there, and a0- 
cepted the position of principal of the schools of Wiconise?, 
|Dauphin county, at a salary of $80 per month. 

Prof. J. Louis Lures has been eiected principal of the public 
schools of Hanover, at a salary of $1,100 per year. 
E. L. BRENNEMAS. 


VIRGLNIA. 
Rev. George C. Bundigk, of Accomack County, has been elected 
Principal of the Academy at La Grange, Norta Carolina. 
erosidsat W. W. Sunibhy of, Ragdalph Macon Vollege at Ashland 
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county, and with a party of friends ascended the Peak of Otter. 
ope of the highest Points im the Blue Ridge. 
w. Gordon McCabe, Head Master of the University School 
e rg, who has been spending his summer vacation in 
purope, 18 expected home early next week. 
.C. H. Winston, of Kichmond College, is contributing a 
geries of interesting and valuable articles to the Richmond Daily 
on the subject of art’ sian wells, explaining among other 
rings Why the, water in artesian wells near the sea-coast rises 
falls with the tides, 
Virginia is entided to fourteen Peabady acholarships in the Nor- 
mal College at Nashville, Tennessee. Eight of these scholarsbips 
e vacant last June by reason of the fact that that number 
of Virginia students graduated at thattime. In the examinations 
recently held to fill these vacancies, the following were the suc- 
esful contestants: Susie M. Baker, Gordonsville; John W. 
Rowman, Front Royal; Christie M. Brightwell, Lynchburg; John 
1. De Bell, Centreville; Mary 8. Keeney, Rocky Mount; Oscar 
L, Kennedy, Orange Court House; William R. Orndorff, Stras- 
burg; Ashley P. Vaughan, Petersburg. There were :wenty-three 
applicants for these scholarships. Besides the «ight successful 
applicants there were ot»ers whose papers evinced high merit. 
Applicants for these vacancies were examined at the Peabody 
summer Institutes rece itly held at Farmville, Fredericksburg, 
pearisburg and Strasburg. 
Onancock. FRANK P. BRENT. 
The total number of students enro!led at Roanoke College dur- 
ing the last session was 141, from eleven states, two territories, 
and Mexico. The distribution by classes was as follows: Seniors, 
16; Juniors, 15; Sophomores, 22; Freshmen, 27; Sub- Freshmen, 
41; Partial and Busmess Course, 20. In the number of students 
eorolled in Virginia colleges, Roanoke is outranked by only two 
—he University of Virginia, which gives free tuition to academic 
sudents from the state, and Richmond College, wbich has a large 
jocal patr nage from the city of Richmond. The library of 
Roanoke College has been increased about 500 volumes this year. 
Both library and reading room has been patronized to an extent 
hitherto uaknown. 





BROOKLYN, 





The promotion of Assistant Superintendent Maxwell to be Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction in Brooklyn is a good illustra- 
tion of civil service reform of the right sort, and of a sort un- 
fortunately not often seen in Brooklyn when Democruits are ip 
fullauthority. Mr. Maxwell has proved faithful and efficient in 
the lover office, and he will doubtless display the same qualities 
nthe higher. 





NEW YORK CIry. 





Those who are interested in wild flowers, without being them- 
slves skilled botanists, should make a note of the fact that Mr. 
E. BE. Sterns, 23 Union Square, New York, offers to furnish, with- 
out charge, the correct, scientific, and popular names of any 
plants in flower (or ferns) that may be sent to him. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


This week LDegins a new era in the history of industriai educa- 
tion in New York City. The association that has been laboring 
so earnestly to make people see the importance and the practica- 
bility of industrial education bas now established a normal course 
of instruction for teachers. On Tuesday last, 12 applicants were 
examined for admisaion, and on the third Thursday of this month 
the first term of the college begins. 

The members are naturally quite jubijant over their success 
“We have shown. that industrial education w practicable in 
large schools,” said Miss Burns, in talking of the coming wurk of 
the association, ‘“ and in doing this we have been obliged to give 
our whole attention to the manual work, to the exclusion of 
other necessary processes in an ‘sli-round’ education. We seem 
to be claiming that industrial training is everything. But we 
only claim that it is an important factor in education which must 
notbe omitted. Now, we shall go on to show its true place in the 
primary and grammar school course. 

“The kindergarten begins in the right way with the little ones. 
Weshall show how the same methods may be continued up to 
the high school, instead of being dropped at the door of the 
Primary as they now are.” 

There will be two departments.in the college, a normal and a 
model, or experimental depertment, where the pupil-teachers 
villinstruct under the supervision of the faculty. 

A. industrial course in the model department will be as 
ollows ; 

For children from five to seven years.of, age —Exercises in co!or, 
Tepresentation of objects by stick laying, drawing, and in clay: 
We of tools in soft material, clay, etc.; paper-folding and cutting. 

For children from seven to. ten.—Bxercises. in coior contioqucd; 
timple design ; developing. of form iv. pasteboard, which affords 
Valuable training in the use of pencil, ruler, triangle, and knife, 
tnd forms habit. of working to nice measurements ; representa- 
tion of objects in drawing and clay. 

For children from ten te twelve.—Exercises in color continued - 
construction, pictorial and decorative drawing; clay modeliag: 
Wood carving; use of chisél in soft pine. 

From twelve. to fourteen.—Industrial drawing, modeling, car- 
Peutry, work tn color, light and shade. 

Tee college course, for male students includes history, and 
‘lence of education; mechanical drawing. and wood-working ; 
modeling and industrial art. 

female students the course is the same, with thead ‘ition of 
science, of which Miss Julia H. Oakly is to be the pro- 


The association is anxious t» make a distinction between man- 
mo nMingan | industriakedueation, Having been obliged todo 
Of the ficat.in.onder te get a c2a190 ‘todo the second, it. has 

Avteltsel Ula. bleto misapacebensien Qa, this point. 
Ts HOWL A OAR DOAURE LAE LNO-S pach? Obl FOAM, 





ag belongiog properly to tbe technical school. which should follow 
The course in these should include 


Cooking does not seem to be appropriate for boys, nor carpentry 
for guris, and if the separation is made, there.is lost at once the 
advantages gained by co-edu.ation. There is a certain educa- 
tiowal value to a voy in learning to handle a needle, and to a girl 
in acquiring the use of tools, but the san.e end may be gained 
from drawing, modeling, and wood-work, which are equally ap- 
propriate to voys and girls, aod which lay a foundation for all 
kinds of industrial work. 

On the other side it is argued that there is great necessity for 
teaching the principles of cookery to girls, especially of the 
poorer c.asses, and that this may be so taught as to give educa- 
tional training at the same time. 

For instance, a girl may be told to put such aud such ingre- 
dienta together in such and such proporions, and subject it to 
certain defined processes. The product is a loaf of bread, but the 
girl bas learned nothing except how to make it. This process is 
rote-teaching, just as bad as rote-teaching in text-bouk studies. 

But if, instead of this, she be directed to break a yeast cake in 
tbree pieces, pour hot water on one, ice-cold water on another, 
and tepid water on another, to mix each of these with flour 
separately, and observe the result, she learns sometbing about 
the natu:e of yeast. She has lea ned a principle in cookery, and 
she hag exercised her observation. This is educational. 


THE HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Prof. Leipziger, of toe Hebrew Technical Institute, is another 
able oxponeut of industrial education. Tbe school of which he is 
director, is only three yearsold. It is limited to Hebrew children, 
and is working in a direction entirely apart from the Hebrew's 
customary calling, which is mercantile ins ead of mechanical. But 
notwithstanding ali this, it now numbers over one hundred 
pupils. 

The course includes some instruction in the English branches, 
but aecessarily a small proportion. Two hours a day only are 
givea to these; two hours are devoted to drawing; and two to 
work in wood and iron. 

Drawing has its large proportion of time because of its import- 
ance in mechanical work. “ Drawing is the languaze of mechban- 
ics,” Prof, Leipziger says. It is the first step in all mechanical 
coustructions, 

The course in woodwork comprises joining, carpentry, 
turning, carving, and paitern-making ; in metal work, moulding, 
and casting, clipping and filing, turning, drilling, ana planing. 

Taere is wo be added soon a special course in electricity, which, 
Prof. Leipziger says, “is the factor of the age. Twenty years 
from now we will see wonders of which we do not now dream.” 

All pupils in this institute receive the same general course of 
instruction. If towacd the end of t-e thrd year a boy shows 
clearly av aptitude for a certain kiud of work, he is then allowed 
to devote his time more especially to that. 

* We are still hazy on the industrial question,” says Professer 
L ipziger. “ We talk and theo-izea great deai, and our ideas are 
far from clear, but we are begiauing to xe what cau be accum- 
plished by it.”’ 

“Is your object to fit pupils for certain trades, or to give them 
a@ practical education ?”’ was one of the questions asked. “ Our 
object is to educate,”" was the emphatic answer. 

“What is education? It is to fit pupilsfor life. Nine-tenths of 
the work done in this world is hand-work, but all of our effort in 
education, so far, has been to teach people to live without work- 
ing with their bands. Nature is a better teacber than we are. 
Children are naturally constructive. They are always eager to 
make sometbing, if it 1s nothing more than mud pies. Some- 
times they sre destructive, but it is only because they want to be 
constructive, They take a thing apart to see how it is put toge- 
ther. They‘ want to see the wheels go wound,’ ” 

Being asked to explain the part that hand-work had in training 
che mind, the professor named several important effects: 

First,—Havd-work cultivates observation. A boy who has 
made a casting looks with keener interest upon every piece ot! 
similar work ever afterward He sees more in it. 

Second,—It cultivates judgment. One must use a great dea) of 
judgment in shaping a box, or in making a drawing of one. 

Third,—It cultivates a taste for exactness, which has a final re- 
sult in morality. [fa boy parses a sentence incorrectly, be tor- 
gets all about his mistake.in a few minutes; but if he makes an 
error io a piece of wood-carving, it is there before his eyes where 
he can not get rid of it. It is an eyesore. It annoys him every 
time he looks at it. 

“ But, most ¢f all, industrial work wakes up a boy’s mind. A 
woman came to me the other day with a boy who doesp’t get 
along at all in the public school. He has reached the fifth grade, 
and there he sticks,—hasn’t. been promoted in three years. He 
doesn’t take t> book-learning, the motber says, but if there is a 
SEER PASO A TES IO RPC NOS he is eager 
to do it. 

“Phat boy has sat so long in the publicschvol that he is sodden; 
he looks stupid; but in two months from uow you will hardly 
know him. Here among the machinery he will begin to haye 
ideas. He will want to do things, and then he will find out that 
he wants to know things. Books will then haye a new meaning 
to him, for he will go to them for information. 

“Here is a boy fourteen years uld who has read Benjamin's 
* Age of Electricity.’ 

“We have.no troubie in keeping boys to work here. We some- 
times have to hold them back. 

“ Here is a piece of work done by a boy who was expelled from 
the public schools (showing a piece of exquisitely. carved wood 
work). He couldn't parse, but he could do that. 

“ But even if one clings to the old idea that education is gain- 


ing, knowledge, the industrial method is the best. Lostead of 


‘trying, to give a boy an idea of a qube by making bim, repeat an 
elaborate definition, it sets him to work to draw a cube and then 
to construct 1t.out of. pastepoard or wood. By. the time he has 
done this there isa’t much about a cube that he doesn’t kaow 
dearly. 


4 tp satiing Cheat. satan ohvomne ty, fn o- 
of gaiging knowledge, Here for 
illustration isa boy just cpmaletigg ao, elantole motor whicn he, 





's making to rup his sister's sewing-macbine. He bas worked on 
it at odd times since the first of August, and hes made every part 
of it himself. The other day he said tome, ‘I have Jearned more 
about electricity since I have been making this dynamo than I 
ever knew before.’” 

One can hardly believe in hearing Prof. Leipziger go on like 
this that he is in much. haze in regard to industrial work. 
Whether he is or not, any une who is befogged on this important 
question will get rid of a great deal of haze by visiting the He- 
brew Technical Institute. E. L. BENEDICT. 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


eo 


Diecussed before the Secial Science Association at Sara- 
toga, at their recent meeting. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


He disclaimed any direct connection with the schools of 
the country, although he said that, like many other Ameri- 
cans, he had performed “the melancholy duties of a mem- 
ber of a board of education.”’ ‘“ But,’ he continued, “If 
can answer now, as the small boy did who was asked the 
profession of his father: ‘My father was a deacon—I be- 
lieve he don’t do nruch at it now.’ ”’ He said: 

“ Never, I fancy, has the amount of money given to edu- 
cation been so large ; never so well distributed : never were 
there so mapy educational appliances. The very position 
of the teacher is undergoing an eleyation. The word edu- 
cator is superseding the word teacher. The one great diffi- 
culty with all our instruction has been that the profession 
of education has not been recognized. 


MANUAE TRAINING. 


“The common schools have attracted much attention 
during the last year, and especially the subject of manual 
instruction in the schools. My own impression is that any 
step taken in the direction of industria! training in the 
schools is a positive loss. When «e instract a child in the 
schools in any trade we make a mistake. Every parent 
knows that the senses of a chid as well as the incellect, 
should be cultivated. Iu farming regions a child should 
be taught ail the time, when at the school, to train its 
mind. It wou'd be absurd to give farmers’ boys manual 
instruction. But when we come to city schools it is a dif- 
ferent matter. There a child positively needs manual train- 
ing. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


‘When we come to the question of the free supply of 
school-books, it is a custom we follow in Masrachusetts. I 
am sure that, in the form m which it exists now, its results 
are unfortunate. Jt undoubtedly saves money ; publishers 
report a falling off of their sal-s of books two-thirds. But 
there are two great defects to the sys em. It puts the care 
of the books in the hands of teachers, who already have 
too much to du, and then the same book is repeatedly used. 
The book may infec ed with disease; bnt if not, it is 
frequently soiled. Furthermore, the system deprives the 
farmer's home andthe mechanic’s room of the school-books 
of the children. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“Now I pass on to the question of higher education. 
There are two points that have especially attrac'ed atten- 
tion. I can pass by the higher education of women, as it is 
dealt with in other rs. Jn my opinion the problem is 
settled in the direction of the co-education of the sexes in 
the same studies. Then there is the elective system. The 
tendency is in that direction. There is no teadency toward 
a specific curriculum. The more I see of the eleciive sys- 
tem the more trast I put init, I have reached the point 
even where I distrust the efforts to prescribe as)stem of 
instraction for the college men. The best thing that you 
can do is to give young men and women at college the 
greatest liberty in selecting their studies. 


PROFESSOR E. J JAMES. 
A CRITICISM ON COLLEGE TEACHING. 


“Tt isa fact, I think, which will not be denied by any 
one who has suffered for four years at the bands of the 
aver college instructor, that much, if not most, of the 
teaching done in our entieges is of an exceedingly low 
grade. It will not compare favorably with the teaching in 
oar best preparatory schools, and is certainly fer inferior 
to that performed by the be t trained teachers in our ¢le- 
mentary public schools. I remember distinctly the sensa- 
tion of d intment, almost of disgust, which I experi- 
enced on entering Harvard College, to tind th t the aver- 
age instructor and fessor with whom I came in contact 
was so decidedly irfer‘or in teaching ability to the better 
masters whom I had known in the preparatory schoul. 

“ Tne fact is so patent that he who runs may read, that of 
the twenty-five or thirty men who compoee the faculty of 
our larger colleges, scarcely une-fourth can be reckoned 
as teachers, using the word teacher, not in the sense 
of drill master, but in that wider aod truer sense in which 
Agnes used it when he signed himseif, ‘ Louis Aga-siz, 
teacher.’ 

* One. of the most important reasons for this state of 
things:is.to be found in an almost tota! lack of any prepar- 
atory instruction in the art and science of euucation on the 
part of tho-e who are to fill our academic a:d college posi- 
tions. The remedy is to be sought in the establisn ment of 
chairs of pedagogy in our colleges and universities.” 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Miss ANNIE M. REED, of New York, spoke with special 
emphasis on primary educat'on. She sad on this point: 
‘Not long ago the preparation of girls for college was 
the subject of discussion among a number of alumn@ from 
various colleges, and the question arose: ‘What can be 
done for the pupil in school, so that her work may be more 
. y done and school tasks out of school grea ly dimin- 
Lanswer: Eievate the positivn and requirem nts 
prinery eachery. Every. teacher of young -iris neew 
wit benumbed by early mechanics! drill in sab- 
cts. half u . must first do the work prim.ry 
have done—ieach the pupil how to study 
before an can be made. Let che vrigatest minds 
culture, special trainiag aad uacucal apti- 





; de rimary teaching ; aad let tae work of 
educator of young caildren, be she 
ome M high rank amoag professions,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ; a Guide to Manual Training. By 
8. G. Love. Superin' endent Schoo's Ok seer ss 
This volume is the result of twelve years of careful 

thonght in the solution of the question, ‘‘ What Occupa- 

tion shall be given to the children of our schools in order 
to edncate them ?” As superintendent of the Jamestown, 

N. Y., schools, in which some eighteen hundred pupils 

are gathered, Prof. Love has had an excellent opportunity 

to investigate this most important question. He has 
worked out the problem, not in haste, not to suit some 
theory, but from the standpoint of practicality. Most 
teachers who have followed in thought the lead of Froebel 
in his great departure of furnishing ‘‘occupations’’ for 

children (and the number is few who have not done #0), 

bave been asking what o¢cupations shall we give the first 
rade? What the second grade? and soon. They will find 

he-e questions answered in this volume. 

P-of. Love gives, first, his ideas on the subject of Manual 
Training: he tells us why he introduced it into the James- 
town schools; he gives the cotirse of study and the occu- 
pation that is fitted for each grade; he shows how this is 
introduced ; the cost of materials and suggestions as to 
care of them are also given. 

Numerous well-drawn plates illustrate the work of 
teacher and pupil. It seems to possess all the points of a 
work that an inexperienced teacher would need who sought 
to use it in his school 

It seems to be a volume fitted for the common schools, 
too; that is, for a school that has not funds that may be 
called upen, should the teacher need them. Prof. Love 
tells us how he introduced manual training and found the 
funds himself; that is, the pupils raised the money with 
which to edneate themselves in manual occupations, All 
this may bardly seem possible. but it shows what can be 
gene hg a resolute and spirited teacher. It is interesting 
reading, 

Manual training is bound to come into the schools. For 
ten years the N. Y. Board of Education staved off the ques- 
tion; at last it has this year introduced it. It will in ten 
yeors be in every important school in the country. Even 
private schools are introducing it 

Hence we believe such a work will be welcomed by the 
teachers. They bave books that deal with the theory of 
manual training; this will enlighthen them in the practice 
of it. They will find a volume fresh from the hand of a 
man who has done his work with enthusiasm and love. 
They wi!l find light in it for their work: it will aid them 
to alvance to higher stages of excellence in teaching. 

One of the aptetenting’ —- in this volume is the attest- 
ing of the Knights of Labor to the success of the teaching 
in the Jamestown schools, 





12 mo., 828 pages, 400 illustrations. 


Rounp AsBoutT Moscow. An Epicurean Journey. 
John Bell Bouton, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. $1.50 : 

This record of “An Epicurean Journey,” the author 
save, is not a place to discuss controverted matters, and his 
sole aim is to give a fair represeutation of the country, to 
which, evidently, he is very partial. Russia is presented 
in her pleasantest aspect, but the aim is to do her justice, 
rather than to praise, The journey is a veritable ‘“‘Round- 
about journey’’—Russia via. 8, Nice, and Italy, over 
the Alpine passes and through the Rhone valley, arriving 
at St. Petersburg-only in the middle of the book. The 
book is writtep in the most attractive, conversational style, 
and many of the discriptiors are beautiful. It is a book 
full of life-like description—and is the next best thing to 
going over the ground it-elf. 


by 
421 


JOHN SEVIER AS A CONMONWEALTH BUILDER. By James 
- } eee New York: D. Appleton & Co. 321 pp. 
This volume may be considered in the light of a 

to ‘‘ The Rearguard of the Revolution,’ by the same author, 
and the materials ef which it is composed, have D, in 
part, the same as those which composed that work ; <his 
volume, however, goes over later ground, more thoroughly 
tilled. One important and ver interesting fact in this 
volume is, that the traditions gathered, by the author, were 
obtained from the descendents of the men, or the men 
themeelves, who in their boyhood had pe y known 
Sevier and many of his compatriots. Their accounts were 
carefully compared by Mr. Gilmore, and as they appear, 
may be safely eccepted as authentic history. The author 
has also added another interest, when he states that in 
aiding to an understanding of events, he visited all the 
principal localities mentioned, and by ling freely with 
the descendents of the early settlers, gained much true and 
valuable information, Of the thirteen chapters of which 
the book is composed, some of them have an especial inter- 
est, and no one perhaps more than the first, showing the 
actors in the history,—why the trans-All 

were so different from the early settlers of 

and how this d fference was largely due, to the remarkable 

character of Jobn Sevier. The volume is full of interest 

from beginning to end, 


THE ORDER OF WORDS IN THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES Com- 
PARED WITH THAT OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES. By 
Henri Weil. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by 
pees Super, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. 

Dp. 


As words are the signs of ideas, to treat of the order of 
words, is to treat of ideas, and it is proposed in this volume, 
to show the order in which words or groups of words that 
are used in the form;tion of a seutence may properly fol- 
low each other. The subject is one that claims a careful 
attention, as it is of importance. There are three chapt Ts 
in the book which discuss the following subjects: ‘‘ The 
Principle of the Order of Words,” “The Relation 
Between the Order of Words and the Syntactic Form 
of the P-op sition,” and “‘The Relation ween Words 
and the Rhetorical Accent.” Under these subjects a 
variety of topics are d scussed, b upon the subject, 
for instance, we find in c»apter first,—the syntactic march 


is not the march of ideas.—an attempt to set forth the | g00ds, and 


march of ideas,—the pathetic order of words. 


chapter 
second we fiad, among other topics, the ptace of the verb 
descending and ascending eoustrustine what is the most 


the m 
rfect construc’ion ? construction in the 
Bhapter third, discusses the topics of ascend ieeatte! 
ation, desceniing acceatuation, of | ora- 
torical rhythm, false emphasis, Numerous - x 


been made by the translator, some of which were rendered 
necessary by the henge in the point of view from French 
to English. The th touches — many points which 
will be found of great interest to philologists. 


THE STORY OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Professor John 
Pentland Mahaffv, D.D. With the Collaboration of 
' Arthur Gilman, M. A. New York and London: G. P. 


BE upnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 313 pp. 


The story of the conquests of Alexander is not a new 
one, for his name is a familiar, household word. But the 
history of the different parts of the great empire that he 
founded, how they rose and fell, gained and lost their in- 
dependence, and were finally absorbed by Rome, is not so 
familiar. As the story progresses, a deep interest is felt in 
tracing the progress of disintegration, showing how one 
ruler was forced tu yield to another. The entire story is 
marked by violent deaths, which show the condition of 
society at that period. Of the thirty-two chapters in the 
book, not one is without its own peculiar interest. There 
are torty-nine¢ illustrations, some of them giving the various 
battles of that time. There are also three finely prepared 
maps, representing Greece, with the islands and coast of 
Asia Minor, Syria and the adjacent lands, and a large one 
showing Alexander's Empire, line of march, and route of 
the fleet under Nearchus. The book is beautifully bound, 
in rich heavy paper with clear, large type. 


THE EsSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
Drawn bythe Author. By L. W. Miller, New York: 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 107 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Miller has given the title, ‘‘The Essentials of the 
Perspective,’’ to tnis valuable book because it contains as 
much information about the science of which it treats as 
the artist or draughtsman has occasion to use under ordin- 
ary circumsiances. The author does not claim to have 
discovered any new thing. either in the principles or appli 
cation of perspective science, but he bas made the treatise 
exhaustive enough to redeem ihe science from the con- 
temps with which it is often treated by artists. Upon ex- 
amination some things are found to be omitted, but that 
point the author considers a good one, as the weeding ont 
bas been the means used to make clear the important 
truths, It has been the aim, also, to make the illustra- 
tions such as would connect the study with the work of the 
artist, rather than as diagrams by which to demonstrate 
abstractions. The illustrations are of the same nature as 
those which the author bas used for years in teaching per- 
tT from the blackboard. Tere a‘e ten chapters in 
the book, including: First Principles; The Horizon; 
Measurement by Means of Paralleis; Measurement by 
Means of Diagonals : Measurement by Means of Triangles; 
The Perspective of Curves; A Question of Methods ; Sha- 
dows: Reflections ; Cylindrical, Curvilinear, or Panora- 
mic Perspective. ‘Uhe illustrations alone would be of great 
value to an artist, and any one will find the text of the 
book, taken in connection with the il.ustrations, of at 
assistance in the study of perspective. The volume is ex- 
ceedingly well gotten up, with thick paper, large type, and 
tasteful covers in gray, with gold letters. 


With Illustrations 


Cuore. An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. A Book for 
Boys. By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Thirty-ninth Italian Edition. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., No. 18 Astor Pl. 
326 pp. 

The journal of an Italian schoo'-boy, if truly delineated 
in this translation, is not much like what an American 
school-boy’s journal would be. While there is much that 
is life-like, it is almost difficult to find the boy expression 
in the abundance of fine words and rhetoric. Italian juve- 
nile hfe is well portrayed, but there appears to be too 
much conventionality and sentiment in the “ Journal” for 
a real school-boy. The Journal begins with October, ‘ The 
First Day of Scnool,” and continues on through the fol- 
lowing Juty. It is divided into days, each one bearing a 
significant title. There is mvch in this book thatis of a 
very interesting character; home-life is portrayed in letters 
written to and trom the school-boy and his parents. 


INTERSTATE PRIMER WoRDS. BoxA. Packets 1-10. The 
Interstate Publishing Company: Chicago and Boston. 
50 cents. 

These ten packets include all the words contained in the 
Industria) Primer and First Reader. The packets are in 
one box, and very neatly formed of strong paper, lettered 
ia red. They have been carefally numbered and graded, 
and the words used in these are found in most of the prim- 
ers and first readers in use in our publicschools. In each 
packet wili be found a duplicate card, which may be cut 
up into words for the pupil to put ther to correspond to 
the othercard. Each packet is also illustrated. This wiil 
be bac a very usefui little article for children at home or 
in school. 


THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged % Lillie A. Long. 
Music arranged by Sarah D. Chapin. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, 175 Dearborn Street. 10 cents. 


In this little pamphlet of twenty s, is found a medley 
which was originally prepared for the Unity Ciub, Sc. 
Paul. It consists of a variety of ee ee iacludin 
Time, Old Year, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day. Apn 
Fool’s Day, Moy Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Harvest Home ving, Christmas, and others. The 
costumes for the charac.ers are described, as well as the 
necessary scenery, and surroundings. The “« Days” take 
their parts either in speaking or singing, with appropriate 
music and motion. The medley is a complete thing, and can 
be used as a whole or in part. 


ONE HUNDRED LEssoNs IN Business. By Seymour Eaton. 
Published by the Supplemeat Co., 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. $1. 


In this ingeniously-arranged course of self-help lessons 
will be found many practical and profitable things, inclu- 
ding, among others, now to become quick at figures, how 
to speak and write correctly, how to write business letters, 
how to answer ao adver. isement, how to apply for a situa- 
tion, how to make change, how to mark the prices of 

how to handie business fractions. These lessons 
aiso tell how to make out an account, receipt a bul, write 
an order, and keep a cash-book,—how to collect a debt, 
write acheck, and get it cashed, make and endorse 
— how to reckon interest by the 


a, —— 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Prof. 8. P. Langley’s “New Astronomy” will be brought 
in October by Ticknor & Co. It will present the latest dtecovere 
and theories in astronom‘cal science. A book on “ Sobriquey 
and Nicknames” has been published by the same firm. 
A collection of literary and social reminiscences of Mr. Howe 
is promised in Lippincott’s Magazine for October. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a novel, “ Princess of Jays » 
which all the characters are Javan, and the scene is laid ip * Be 
Mr. J. A. Cabot’s “Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson ” jg aleo 
published by the same firm. 


The “ New History of Sanford and Merton,” a burlesque op the 
old moral tale, is pronounced one of the best things ever Written 
by the editor of Punch. It is published by Roberts Brothers, A 
* Life of Dante,” by Mary Alden Ward, bas also been Dublisheq 
by the same firm. It has already received flattering Notices from 
the press. 


Professor Mahaffy wil! publish in the autumn, through yy. 
millan & Co., a work entitled, “ Greek Life and Thought from ti. 
Macedonian to the Roman Conquest.” 


Among the works on Ginn & Co’s, list are Scott's * Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” edited for the series of ** Classics for Childrey » 
by Margaret Andrews Allen, and “ Plane Surveying,” by Daniel 
Carhart, C. E. 


“ Modern Italian Poets” is the title of Mr. Howells’ volume of 
essays and versions which Harper & Brothers will publish this 
season. It will contain a number of portraits. 


Charles A. Bates, of Indianapolis, publishes “ Dialogues ana 
Recitations for Christmas’ It will, no doubt, find favor ¢qug 
to the other books in his serie: for cbildren. 


Admirers of one of the greatest of American orators wi] py. 
pleased to learn that Lee & Shepard have issued u new edition of 
the only work in print on “The Life and Times of Wendey 
Phillips.” 


“A Complete German Manual,” first published by Jobn ¢, 
Buckbee &Co. (Chicago), is designed to furnish in clear and pre. 
cise form all the materia] required in high schools and colleges 
preparatory to the reading of German literature. 


A book in which many persons will take a great interest is, 
“ Evangelistic Work in Principle and Practice,” by Rey. Arthur 
T. Pierson, D. D., published by the Baker &.Taylor Company. 
“ Voice Culture and Elocution ” is a thorough, practical, and pro- 
gressive work on the art of vocal and pbysical expression. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tbe Practical Elements of Rhetoric. By John F. Genung. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Whist Universal. An analysis of the game. as improved by the 
introduction of American Leads, and onaptes to ail methods of 
play, & . W. P., author of American Whist. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Oo. 


The Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
n: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Wide Awake. Vol. W. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.75, 


The New Christianity. An appeal to the clergy and to all men 
in behalf of its Life of Charity. By John Ellis, M.D. Published 
by the Author. 


Stories of Heroic Deeds for Boys and Girls. By James Johon- 
not, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Greater America. Hitsand Hints. By A Foreign Resident. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


The Book of Life. Published by the Health and Home (Co. 
Chicago. 


Birds and Bees. Essayst y John Burroughs, with an introduction 
vy E. Burt. Vol. 28 uf Riverside Series. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


Famous American Authors. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
k. Crowell & Co. 


Elements of Orthoep 
and Principles. Com 
ot Science aud Art at N.J. By C. W. Larison, M.D. Rin 
goes, N. J.: Published by the Author. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa. By Mungo Park. Vol. 1, 
Vol. If. New York: Cassel!t & Co. 10 cents each. 
oan tr By George Herbert. New York: Cassell & Co. 

cen’ 


Boston: T. 


ee of the most essential Facts 
‘ed for use asa text-book in the Academy 


True Stories of American Wers. From old records and family 
traditions. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


al Girls. M. E. W. Sherwood. Boston: D. Lothrop& 
oo hes, af 


The Earth in 8 


A manual of Astronomical Geography. 
By Edward P. J Boston 


nm, A.M. : D. C. Heath & Co. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of Summer Hill Select School, Omen, Texas, 1887. 

Catalogue of Sheridan Classical School, Orangeburg, 5. ©. 
1886-87. Hugo G. Sheridan, A.B., Principal. 

Third Annual Report of the Board of Education of the African 
M.E. Church to the Annual Conferences, 1886-87. Bishop Camp 
bell, President, 

Catalogue of the Jarvis Institute, Mt, Sterling, Ky. 1880-7. 
Dr. C. W. Harris and Mrs. L. L. Harris, Principals. 

Report of the President of the Faculty of Rollins Colleg®, 
Winter Park, Fia., 1886-7. 

Catalogue of the Enochville High School, Enochville, N.C. 
1887-8. F. B. Brown, A.M., Principal. 

Course of Instruction of Sandy Lake (Pa.) Union Schools, 
1887-8. M. E. Hess, Principal. 

Annual Catalogue of De Land University, De Land, Fit 
1887-8. J. F. Forbes, A.M., Ph.D., President. 

First Annual Catalogue of the Pennsylvania State Norm#l 
School, Clarion, Pa., 1887. A.J. Davis, Principal. 

Graded Course of Study of the Cedar County Normal Institut 
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Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


ow to Teach and Study United States History. 
How view uestions, Blackboard Forms, Suggestions to pa 4 ro) s‘tnd’ papi. Ge ‘Qacer. Que yd 
istory, etc. 225 pp. Nothing like it to create an in Price, res 
Work in Geography... By Hzwry Moppeuan. of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
practical, pracuical hints and facts, 830 pp. Price, $1.00. 


us pie Nos, 1, and 2, each mo. = bot 32c. No, 1 has 225 questions one. oe 
variety of subjects. Its use will aro 
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” is aleo 
yestioas and answ' 

Li v the leadt Political 
cum sMPiaY 8S C0R* Bit ar dain AagT Netine GSTs a eke 
aie 1. y Special Price, ‘ 
teeny:  aaaauah U. S. History Cards on same plan, and price; Both sets for $140. 

f th ; 
woe PL, mal tORaE LGA ip oye pf tke Enero Gears ond Bitar cor 
Ces from Hall’s Composition Outlines; or, Plans, Outlines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 

position Writing. Over one hundred outlines, 15c, 
t fif M D 
eh te PL OS Fetes by sh mapas of Caras Ma See" Mnounloe Dee 
from the New Calalo ogue 36 pp., devoted to describing fully the above and hosts of other Helps, 
Method Books, ‘ames, Speakers, etc. Sent free. 
'Y Of the 7 
dren. A. HLANAGAN, 
yD 
“Tl 163 RANDOLPH STREET, - - CHICAGO. 
lume of  lgypton | 
a SSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
rues and 
or qual 
3 will be 
in 1887 - 88. 
Wendel! 
Jobn ¢, 
and pre- 
colleges ' 
terest is, 
. Arthur 
oupen. By G. C. FISHER, 
and pro- 
n. Superintendent of Schools, at Weymouth, Mass. 
Genung. : 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
ed by the 
thods of 
a: Tick- 
One of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It contain 
Farmer. Mill the political and descriptive geography a pupil should required to commit 
_ 0 memory. 
1.75, _ Five statistics of Population, Railroads, and Reigning Sovereigns have 
pages pula: 
all mes en added to this edition. ‘ 
We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve perforated maps 
s Johon. Maret slate drawing, for 60 cents, postpaid ; without the perforated maps, for 50 cents, 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 
Resident, For introduction rates, address 
ome NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
oy 3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. 
. n 
pt TRACHERS !f! 
ial Facts 
Acaen I PLEASE TAKE NOTE OF THE FOLLOWING 
amed text-books and, if dissatisfied with present work, either ask fellow teachers 
- Vol. 1, mae ex with our publications or send to us for full descriptive catalogue 
mre nd circulars, which will be cheerfully sent. 
‘Bpnderson’s Histories. Bacon’s Neuer Leitfaden. 
a family omson’s Arithmetics ana Algebra | Hutchison’s Physiologies. 
» eed’s Word Lessons. Young’s Government Class- Book. 
othrop® Biieed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Eng-| Clark’s Commercial Law. 
ography. lish, Leighton’s History of Rome. — 
» kellogg’s Rhetoric and Literature, | English Classic Series. 
cIveD. MEe“!s’ French Course. Ete,, Ete. 
asst, QEARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 774 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, N. Y. 
rg, 8. Cy 
10 BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS A AND JANITORS 
; wer hon cores fon Cocke tony of Sehool Books new aneous ween jefors Sunday ay Schools, 
” mY Sch rsponde or Private Librar Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for Sehool Books. 
ice solicited. 
1886-87. EEDON, Wholesale monies | in School, » Sadeetatiee and Menteed Miscellaneou 
» Colle: HAY Love Educational Pub- 
«c,h: labo to ator Place, New York ty MACMILLAN & 60,8 
ile, N.C. 
' mail, $1.35: P SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Work in St eee ‘teach Auxley’s Lessons in phil cog. BLL 
Sen is He (tke Bears Meader. er sot 25 ctx Howaoe' Comona fo. Wem, Chemigzy 1-19 
und, Fits td for on, Pinta.) 6 DeGrait’s Devel. | Jevon’s ey ‘ Logic...<-..- +40 
levlew syinciot, Lessons in Astronomy... 1.25 
e Normal Git + Sheds Boucational Catalogue sent free on 
: 4 ee wees 3 392 Feurth 4va. New Vort. 
‘Institut, MBDEADERS way , 
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© | Grooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular text-book on the 
suvject of Blocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as ite name imports, is 

a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whe le subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
a to ali the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


Io neanone® to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has rged by the 
addition of one hundred paaes of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest range of 
in the several Fg of Voice, 


Gesture pressio; bjects 
tion, , Analy On, 6u 
which are fully eee in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price. 1.25 
To teachers, for r examination, 0 
ae ap — ice, + - yo 


Exchang 
Thess are re the oy ay direct, and ‘not pe... 20 
the Booksellers. 
Further pastioniase cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publicanon Department, 
C. CU. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
ressiy for school use and adapteo 
Geographies. 





Prepared e 
vwoany series 0 
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Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on st rome 
oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Senc 
for list and prices. 


B08TON SCHOOL SUPPLY C co. 
‘mporters and Wholesale Bducational Boo 
Joun A. Bors, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IX 
Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra 

and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edw 

cation. 180 MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

TO WHICH ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 

ee Of Pores and Drow ite fa Pree eee eens 

arranged in a carefully” grad te are made wi 
oy aL fate e , and are 


fursiahed st 
Snteeed en 





= theo os 
For catalogue ome emda address 
THE SHAT | ant ty meng an we 
79 Wabash Avenue, 
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SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 


2%. Union Arith. in Two Boo - 
bining Mental and Written. am 





Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Srooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
me cm Adee Cuion' System o. Indust. 


Lyte’s and Blanks. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s 
BDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just out: Petite Grammaire Fran- 
25 


caise pour les Anglais $1.25.— 
Corrige des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (a key to the Grammar) 
50 cents. 


This new volume contains for transla- 
tion inte French, a great number of Ka- 
ercises, the Lapy OF Lyons, Ist Act, and 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, 
CHAPTER 1. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the 
Grammar, and a copy of the Key, post- 
paid, by sending 70 certs for the Grammar, 
and 30 cents for the Key, to the author. 
Circulars of Dr Sauveur’s works will be 
sent free to sae by Dr. L. Sau- 


veur, 1319 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
Special letters must be addressed to Dr. 


L. Sauveur, St. Paul, Minn. 


NOVELTIES IN MUSIC. 


New Music Books of Unusual Beauty. 





United Voices. A New School Song 

Book. L. O Emerson hes again made a success 

in a collection of songs for the girls and boys. 

It cannot fail to be popular 

50 cts, 64 80 per doz. 

Children’s Diadem. Abbey and Mun- 

ger. Atrue children’s book, containing new 

and very sweet music and words for the Sun- 

DAY SCHOOL. 

30 cts., 83.00 per dozen. 

Emanuel, An Oratorio in 3 parts. 1. 
The Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection. 

By J. E. Trowb ridge, Not difficult. 

ded to choirs one societies. 

$1.00, $9.00 per doz. 

Jehovah’s Praise. A New Church 

Music Book by L. 0, Emerson. 8S nging School 

Co ay Good secular music for practice. 

Glees oad Tass Songs. Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 

for Choirs, orate poss aoe Couventions, 

00 per doz, 

Good Old Senge we used to Sing. 
A most attractive collection of 115 popular 
songs, with Piano or Organ accompaniment. 

PRICE, $1.00. 

Construction, Tuning and Care of 
the Pianoforte. &. Q Norton. A 
most useful book to all piano owners. 

PRICE, 60 cts. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. AH. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH J , 
‘*Collier’s Histories,” 
AND 
** World at Home Readers.” 


iheircatalogue will be sent free to any ud- 
tress and contains a large proportion of books 
ultuble for Supplementary Reading. 


Every School Will Buy the New 


oor CHART 


OLOCY 


known as Gardenier’s Movable Atlas, or Manikin. 
Life size, indestructibie. Nothing like it for 


Commen- 














aantins Reewoleey. First-class agents wanted 
‘nevery County. Exclusive agency, most lib- 
eral terms. Address 


GARDENIER «& CO., Stamford, N. Y. 





TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
of science can bave the 
POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 
sent to them «ne yar for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY. 
Regular price, $1.00. 

SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR, 
Sample copies, etc., to the 
POPULAR SCIEN"E NEWS CoO. 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMWMPUAITION, 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combived, 
| 4 =~ A.M. Sent by mail, postpaid, 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO, BANCROFT, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cents. Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CoO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Il. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives new lif, 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
soundly; could get up without that tired 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixforgs. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
SS | 8 
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341 Broadway, EW TORE. YORE. 





Bs wee WEDDIYC, BIR ssa. 


OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 
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“SJONVHD O09 
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CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


furnished with the Lqpomntty Coach Bests, 
an Beta’ at_our Wholesa' 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mone 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. 8th St., PHILA., PA. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POINTS, 
BAR HARBOR, 


_ & Northeast, 


gue 





Rhode islanc 
and Massachusett: 


pro leave Pier 29, N.R. at & P. M. daily, exoe; 
Sunday. Send to P. 0, Box 2011 for Routes and Rat: 


This line connects with a through Parlor 
Car fiom steamer’s wharf, Providence, 
to Fabyuns, White Mountains, without 
change. ‘* New Route” to Bar Larbor. 
avoiding transfer acro:s Boston. 


W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t G.P. A., New York. 
0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. T. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
, CuticuURA 
ae A REMEDIES. 


RTURING, DISFIGURING 
scaly and ome oe of Seetin’ 

and blood with loss of air, from infancy to 
age, are cured by the CuTrcuURA I 

CUTICURA Soyo Pe New 

cleanses the blood an ration of. — 
sus‘aining Glemeuts, ax =-4 thus removes the cause. 

CUTIOCURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly alia 
itoking, and inflammation, clears 
4 of crusts, scales and sores, 


ir 

Ph  - -— AP - ex uictio Skin Beautifier, 
ndispe e rea’ skin diseases, y 

humors, skin blemishes, chanped and 6! “Sie bepy 

CoTr CURA KEMEDIES are the Peereat akin beaut 
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skin, scalp 
old 
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here. P 8, CUTIOURA, 500.; So0aP 
VENT, $1 red Uy the Portas 
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THE PUBLIZHERS' DESK 


The most reliable steamer line on the 
Hudson River, and having the most per- 
fect accommodations for the comfort and 
convenience of the traveling blic is the 
popular ‘People’s Line.” e manage- 
ment have taken another progressive step, 
having provided a boat to meet the 
arrivals of steamers Drew and Dean Rich- 
mond in New York to transfer passengers 
to Brooklyn. This is the only night line 
on the Hudson ‘having such accommoda- 


tions, 

One should also rerhember that evening 
trains from the north, of the D. & H. Canal 
Co., land passengers directly along side of 
the steamers in Albany ; one has only to 

step from cars to buats. 

The Brooklyn annex boat leaves Brook- 
lyn at 5 P. M., foot of Fulton St., to con 
ve passengers to the steanuers. 

ie is now lawful to hunt deer in = 
Adirondacks. Shoulder your — = 
friend, take your fishing rod ~ 
start for the north woods, Steamers Dre 
and Dean Richmond leave New York 
6P. M. week day for Albany, con- 
et ay ay with rouds for the North and 





“Tt - i would enjoy the luxury of travel 
in its perfection make the trip between 
Albany and New York on one of the ficat- 
mg palaces. Meals are served on the 
Eurosean plan, and the best the market 
affords is k ound on the tables. It is an 
unfailing rule of the management to have 
the best that human mind can suggest. 
The émployes are all trained to the busi- 
ness of navigation. ngere can pro- 
cure tickets and have their cage 
checked to all stations on N. Y.C. & H.R. 
R. and West Shore R. R., and all con- 
necting hues. A pleasant and grateful 
relief from the dust and clanging noise of 
a railroad ride is open to all who try the 
Hudson and the People’s line. 

Mr. W. W. Everett is president and 
general manager of this splendid line of 
steamers, to whom great credit is due for 
his untiring en:rgy to promote the wel- 
fare of the traveling public. M. B. Waters 
is at the head of the passenger department, 
and is well and favorably known through- 
out the West. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 


or advertisement of Orville Bréwer, | 


Manager of’ the “*'Teschers’ Co-operative 
fon” of Chicago, as found in 
almost every issue of our papers. We} 


havé every reason to believe Mr. Brewer |, 


to be a gentleman of businese integrit, 
and push. That the association bas 
helpful im its line is certain, of which 
many testimoniale will be sent upon appli- 
cation to him at 170 State nt., cago. 


The red-handed anarchists of Ch 

will soon feel the — tightening ahout 
their wind-pi then, alas! too 
late, they w wish they had never heard 
of dynamite ; but this compound is one of 
the great forces. of modern civilization ; in 
fact, chemical science has had a a fatge 
share in poy me § = the aspects of 
society and life. _—_e realize more 
chemistry a8 a 
study, and young men and women are 

ap ying themselves to it with new zost. 
hers and scholars, and all who are 
interested in laboratory work, will be alike } desi 
gratified at a reminder of the —— stock 
of chemical apparatus and barre ~ | 
pure chemicals, which are supplied in 
qual ualities and at —2 prices by Messrs. 
imer & Amend, of 205 Third fern! 
New York. They also make Bunsen’s 
Burners and com ion @ spe- 
cialty in manafacture. 


Teachers must not forget that physical 
traiming is a8 important to pupils aé any 
branch that is commonly taught in the 
schools, Indeed, there are thousands of 
teachers who do not f the fact yet 
are unable to give the instruction they 
would ‘wish to because they have not 
suitable apparatus. The new line of such 

now offered by Milton Bradley Co., 

of SpringGeld, will be particularly wel- 
édme amo teachers. It includes, | 4, 
wooden dum bells, wands, and wooden 
these are all good, strong, durable, 


ys wm tS and cold at a very low price. 


The twentieth Annual Catalogue of the 
Chi Musical College, one of the aye 
and favorably known censerv - of 
this ago FB . a handsome oo me 
pages, con ing an abridged b 
music, a musical ama 9 and othe mm aap 
uable pig oy will be 


gue mirage 
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AGENCIES. 





WANTED A 


a lady of Normal training 


ALSO A LADY WANTE 


ability need app! The ey of dag 
citi jes Cinefn Piet rf gs.) phia, Ne 
personal aeuew with any meget + =y A 


fo nae Giang oF by eq sya eter ydreny 

T er’s Co- tive ia 

Beale cms of expérierive ia the school room will Seal ' 

TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE ART, ELOcUTy 

AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT of our work 
ee b lture, 

but one trained in the best echoole-ang « lady of, th pighest cn » Pe ‘socseing un 


ew bag bake and 
mmunicatfons treated con fidentially 


Orville Brewer, Menager Leachers’ rs Association, 170 State St., Chicago, Chia 





usual busi; 
leading § ; 


y. gi hae 


rt t-me 


@ Boston, for the pur 





aw’s EXCi4y 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Sores. Mu- 
stele. 6 étc., to oem § Schools, Fam: and 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Soprists one Cashiers to Business Firms. 
ddress Mrs.) “3 D. CULVER. 
a . 29 Fifth Ave., n.% 
> re now the’ orucr +t the cay, 
at Uh AMS “6 Upp brludinel fas Goappou. igs 
us; can yon supply One precep- 
tress Saarred ; do the best you can 
tor us.” One teacher of modern lang is 
to» ill to return 5 can you give us some 
take her place?” oftener,** We had a 


go” 


8u 





lace to tee 2 zat 

SCH UL BULLETIN AGE cy, 
W. Bagpugn, Syracuse, nn 

alP VAM WINKLE matt’ Potcowair | 


Teachers’ A cy 7 these days of sharp competi: 
Btereal vigi vigilance » nd active and honest 


‘hope fur ye. 





jtioa. 
iom are the successful = ha in this 
business, Prompted Uy, ths principle, this 
Agency has worked hard during pot oe 
aupdonad the results of the 
satisfactory. Do sot vDiok for 


Satibeas ess h,no. pany gpet eae 
cies always oocur during the fall moaths 

nations to accept better —_ failure to pase 
examinations, sick lage, pie. canoes 


them. SCHOOL OFFICERS, w 
| good teachers atan ume, an and shall t rete 


serve you. W. D. Rec.,/U NION TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and cherges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL 8CHOT - FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
AMERICAS AND FOREIGN 


¥|Teachers Agency. 


(ntroduces to schools, and Seakties, su 
perior Protemory B Tutors, 
and Governesees every department 0 instruc- 
‘tion; p> = es good i schools to parents. Cali 


on or address 
P+ ae | d. YOUNG FULTON, 
‘eachers’ A 


weds -* Square, a. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


110 TREMONT STREET, (Studio Building.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, 
TERCHE RS! in gonducting your ssh ols in 


ee order. Each set contain. 216 large, 

| boas ul chromo excelsior, merit and cre:it 

an. elegantly lithographed in sixty diff rent 

designs, colors and ice per set $1: 

per set 108 cards, 50c. Large set samples pre: ty 

chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards 

aod teac sc) eu 20e. Price list and 
ow —y <4 free : al) 

















FOUGR a & OU WAREEN. PA. 


PLAYS 2s ter 


Your Heatth is Precious. 


The teacher's health after 
Without iehat can he doce —— 7 
arduous occ’ 
cones to 
tutio; At the 
will be many who will need Derr 
tion to ay thetr 
will they ? 
jae Ay 6 
break 











the Agency 0 AD , for the reat moment hat 


|NO F E i= For For Registration, pm p 
. efficl 
rge business, not im collec:ing 

Tees butts providing bg competent Teachers y; 
eI ions. . 


PERS. are ger 

PLOVER are served without char, 

tion gens hg ves us the lan 

p— hn 9 sage supoly of eachers in Amer! 
© motive for rcpresenti 

are not suitable. ” those ’ 
Rr. BE. AVERY. 

American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th 8t., NY 


TEACHERS’ AGENcy 


American and Foreign Teach¢rs, 
merican and Foreigo érs, Prof ) 
ay = of both sexes, tur Universitie 
Schcols, Families, and Churctes Circuly 
choice schools carefully reeemmendd 
perenta. Selling end a of schoo! frovery 
OOL Ae bo and <Ols supplies, be 








Pangani Fducational Burear 


Every State and Territory. 
ant has sp is Superintendent of Public Bebo 
spent over twenty-five years in schoo 

WP ROF GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal ~~ Hy 
most heart:ly recommend the Pa. Ec Bureay 
bt iny | teachers seeking preferment or new pos 


Ons. 
L. B LANDIS, Me Man 
_4 Stim 


pst TEACHERS, a AMESISAN, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied ¥ ith Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERHAORN & Co., 7 Hast 14th St., 


100 


TEACHERS WANTED 


New York and New England, 


SWARTHA CHARTS OF PHYSIOLOG 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT TO ANY 
OTHERS NOW PUBLISHED. 





N.Y, 





An excellent opening for teachers who hare 
failed tu secure Fali Schools, and no mistake. 


For terms and exclusive territory, write a 
once to, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
508 Broaduay, Albany, ». ¥. 





POYSIGAL TRAIN. 


SCHOOL USE. 


fs moderate prices. 
WANDS. 


WOODEN EN RINGS. 


* Good, strong 
* Durable and neat. 


Soh Foor bee oye ed 








‘SCHOOL AIDS 


& NEWLINE OF APPARATUS FOR § 


| WOODEN DUMB-BELLS.# 
% Ten numbers,from one and three§ 
fourth inch balls to four inch. 4A¥ 
* good, neat, durable line of goods at 


% Anew line of Wands from 36 inches § 
& to 60 inches, with balls on ends or plain. : 


hard-wood rings § 


_ 


I4 


Bser. 


co hw i Soot & wo at 
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nH. MACY 460. 


j4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


Aswe are oftering plete. induce- 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
to the finest quahties manufactured. These 
goods come directly from the manufac- 
turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
sbling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
jn this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
M 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workrooms. All embroidery 
ased is imported direct by us. therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all competition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 


















dlic Schoo 
se lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis in strong 
Bureau Wf wooden boxes. Racke’s by all che best 
aA makers. “ets, Poles. Mar*ers. Ropes. and 
er. Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in | 
en town, stock. so fa:l lines of uet, Battie- 
a dores and Shattlec ck. Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
I a-King Ring Toss, and Base-B «ll Goods. 
LEAN, Atteati n is called to the fact that al- 
‘ though there has been a great improve- 
ls, Colegaft ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
sitions. Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 


ld. last year. 





bSt., N.Y, Spectal attention given to mail orders. 

—— Catalogues will be mailed on receipt of ten 
cents 

gif 8. H. MACY & CO. 

rland, 


(OL0G! 


'O ANY 
). 


who have 
istake. 


. write at 





0., 





DO YOU TEACH 


SEWING! 


Very important in Industrial Education for both 
boys You will want Louise 
wee’ 8 hool Sewing Facies Cloth, 
18x36 inches, w cotton, on ome one 
ey . illus. — leseons. ample Loe. 
x pr 88, — 
for circular. Peimer maid, 
CO., 7 E. 14th Street, New York. 


5 DERS will confera favor by mentioning Tae 
JouRN .L when communicating with adve: Ts 


DS 








CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


ear wert are b attention. Reliable Work 
and sonattive Olling for broken dow~ 


_Reters to A.M, seeaspecinity Semoot JourKat. 














Absolute! shoes .ook new. 
pot varn 8 economical. ak any reliable 
dealer. Do not She eet cee dean-e' ‘ed 
take anything else. Orvcer, Mira. . 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP'PLASTER 
Gee ee 














During a severe at- 
tack of 


HAY FEVER 
I used Ely’s Cream 

. and cam cheer- 
Fran testify to the 4m- 
mediate and continued 
relief obtained by its 
use. I heartily recom- 


mend it to those suffer- 
ing from this or kind- 
red complaints. (Kev.) 


A particle 18 applied into each nostri andi 
agreeable. Pe cents at re s; by mail, 
York Office 





FOR 
THE 


DEAF 


orm eG 


CUR 





‘| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, a 
Freckles, Motb- 


" Blusband : ; ** Why didn’t yousmile 
you met Mr. Toplofty just” tow?” re 
** How could I, when I accidentally threw 
my falee upper set in the fire this morn- 
ing? 


The schoolmaster who kicked the tramp 
down-stairs the other day, put the em- 
phasis in the right place: but the vicum 
thought the punctuation could have been 
improved by a full stop. 


War-fare—Corned beef and hard tack. 


The gas meter is a fraud, but there is 
nothing low about it. 


The man that wants the earth doesn’t 
seem satisfied when the grocer gives it to 
him in the sugar. 


Ajex, like the other men, had bis weak 
— but he was never caught defying 
reey lightning. 


“That remains to be seen,” is what the 
young ity remarked when she left some- 
thing on the plate “* for m .nners.” 


Caller: ‘‘What! the professor not a 
home? I see him there through the cur- 
tained glass.” Servant : ‘Oh, that is only 
his shadow.” 


How old are you, my son?” asked an old 
mtleman of a ‘‘ tot” who was celebrating 
is birthday. 
“I'm four,” was the reply, 
, hty glad of it, I was get 
bree all the time.” 


‘and I'm 
ng very tired 


The preacher lives by the golden rule, 
the printer by the brass rule, and th 
teacher by the ferule. 


The little girl who was cross every 
night said that it was because her mothe: 
put her to bed surly. 


A nod affair: A silent bid at an auction. 
A pineapple is knotty but it is nice. 


**My motto is ‘ Live and let live,’” saio 
the soldier, as he turned his back to the 
enemy and fled from the battle-field. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visit’ New tox City, sa op at 
Express and Carriage Hire, and t ato t 
nion H opposite Grand 
600 vésnet tie, Oopien plan Ene LA $1 anc 
upwa D plan. evators, an¢ 
alt Modern 0 Conveniences. “whe 
——_ Pp eee, Ho: 


stages, an to all de You 
pas live | better for fe mone . 


at the Grand Union 
1, tha any other first-c' hote] in the Oity. 
Old lady : 


**How often does this ele- 
vator come down?’ Elevator boy: ‘“* Be- 
tween up-trips, ma’m.” 


ls Pp Rr ~ Ry yw 
e very muc in t iteber and 
crioket upon the wf x 4 


ADVICE TO MOTHER 


ree Cart 


MES. WINSLOW'S ree os pt i a 
saga_ibe sed for CHILDREN 
SCOTS te wind tne are 
All pain, FON DIABRHGEA, SO OTS A BORTLE 


The most ular song in Canada— 
Yankee Boodle. = 


A home run—running the sewing ma- 


M4 chine. 
HAY FEVER, 

- For Twenty-five years I huve been severely 
afflictea with Hay Fever. While I gs Tn oaeown, 
intensely T was Induced. through Mr cuore | an 

testimonial, toiry Ps sGuns alm. The etiect 
was marvelous ety my 


















Seat te eta ite ES 


beautiful Gold Band or Mows Rose Chins 


1 GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP. (¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD BELIABLE, No Humbug. 


ccs 













COMPANY TH GREY FMSRICAN TA COMPANY 


P.O. Box 989 


&1 & 23 Vesey &., New York. 


1 duties a. the slightest inconveni- 


mee, and I have escaped a return attack. I 
Eronounes Ely’s Cream @ cure jor Hay 
— ¥.  . CARK, byterian Pastor. 


‘*Mamma, do you know what a Maltese 
kitten is?’ ‘‘ What is it, my son?’ 
r¢ Why, it’s a kitty that you can maul and 
tease. 


Indians never kiss each other, and no 
one who has ever seen .an can 
blame them much, 


Rbeumatism and the Gout, cease their twin 
ee affected [= AY ‘s daily washed with Glenn's 


which banwsbes pain 





ints and muscles supple and é Tt 
t the same time a yery effective and 
utifier of the skin. 


@iecnn’s Salphur Soap neals and beautifies, Bo. 
@ermanCorn Remover 


killeOorns, Sunions,a6e 
His Halr and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, ia 
Pike’s Toothache Drep* cure i= 1 Minute Ba 





Don’t Wait 


Ungéil your hair becomes dry, thin, and 
gray before giving the attention needed 
to preserve its beauty and vitality. 
Keep on your toilet-table a bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor—the only dressing 
you require for the hair—and use a little, 
daily, to preserve the natural color and 
prevent baldness. 

Thomas Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky., 
writes: “Several months ago my hair 
commenced falling out, and in a few 
weeks my head was almost bald. I 
tried many remedies, but they did no 
good. I finally bought a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and, after using only a part 
of the contents, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recom- 
mend your preparation as the best hair- 
restorer in the world.” 

“ My hair was faded and dry,” writes 
Mabel C. Hardy, of Delavan, Ill.; “ but 
after using a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it became black and glossy.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





Pimples and Blotches, 


So disfiguring to the face, forehead, and 

neck, may be entirely removed by the 

use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the best and 

safest Alterative and Blood-Purifier ever 

discovered. 

Dr J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by Druggists; $1° six bottles for 65. 





HY’ vank IN=LEANCE CUMAANSL OF DEW 
GQHK. vffice, No. 119 Broadway. mp dvenel 
euth Semi-Annual Stateme ni, Jan OARS, 188 


CASH CAPITAL ° a3, oe, C00 09 
um Fup 86 $8,048 v0 

“eserve for — Loeees and Claims, at "268 50 
Net Surp! 8.705 05 
Cash ASSETS, ar) aaa bb 


SUMMARY OF pen, 


Cash in $237 312 4 
Bonds & M’ . . being iat lien on R'! Es't 706 Ono « 
2.85. 44 73 


Unit ie tes Stocks, (market velue), 
Stocks 


& Bonds. 


payable on 
(nterest due on Ist January 1887, 22,4 
Premiums uncoliecied oe bande ot agente 4 283 »3 
Real Estate, ° 5.591 22 
en e ToraL. aeEties 
. . HAS. 3 T) , Free, 

WL DepeLow, Asst. 6D. A HRsLD Vice-Pree 

& @ Swow. Jr. ‘s**- J_H Wasnpourns, V.P. & Feo 
New York, January 1! th, 1887. 


Oe 00 


demard, 449000 00 


.s 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 
ot indexed township and county map ot Fiori- 
® map published, together with time- 

table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information bow to 
reach, in the quickes: and casiest manner, all the 
principal points in the State. 


The Florida R’y 





and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


Passes through the wonderful farming regien 

n Middle Fiorida in winch TALLAHASSEE, the 
po a TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
delip htt locat: d, 

And through the Largest and “ldest Orm 
Groves! and the most Typical Fiori 
Scenery ! in the Central and uthern ma 
of the State, berides tery | the tamous 
Hupting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 
and aching. on the. Auautic Coast, that most 
dclightiul of winter resorta, Fernandina and the 
famovs AMELIA BEACH, the finet beach in 
the world, 

Blegant new Pullman Sieepin 
Chair cars, built especially for t 
ba and vight trains. 


ddr ss, for foider, etc., mentioning this paper. 
20 Xavier Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ZCOCOA 


and Kecilining 
is Company, On 




















Wife : met ire piece of alk"| 
patent 
Husband : Very we well, 1 my sv en] 

I'l) put the children to Gigoee fas Zon Fd 
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JUST ISSUED. 


HEALTH LESSONS. 


By JEROME Warns M.D, 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long be ser] College nysicien and on Phonology: and | and Hygiene at the 
Broo" lyn Central Grammar-School ; ye to the Brooklyn ¢ Home for 
Chilareo; late Physician t» the 8t. John’s Hos ital. th s Sheltering Arms Mea and the Brook- 
yn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to ieee. 


The object of this attractive little work is to teach health subjects to children in an interesting 
and impres-sive way, and to present to their minds hy, ic facts that are easily comprehended, 
and that quickly leaa to practical results in their daily habits and observations, 


The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique and attractive manner. 
Price for Iatroduction or Examination, 48 cents. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 








BARNES’ NATIONAL SERIES COMPLETE 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. A Five Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. A Two-Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS, A Two-Book Series. 

BA une ak. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A New Edition o 


BARNES: PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BARNES’ ORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Language Lessons and Technical Gray. 


Bagpuss et RA SE etEM OF PENMANSHIP,. Grammar School Course, 


BARNES’ ae abt DRAWING. Freehand, Hight Books; Mechanical, Two Boo 
ow, ks 


BARNES’ TIONAL INES, Jet Black, a «7h fi NATIONAL PENS. 
Fiwd, paLY, and Combined. Nos. 1, 333, 4 


A. §. BARN&S & CO., Educational Publishers, New iork pF Chicago. 


A Work for 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system, 12mo., fuil cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 

ECLECTIC CERMAN FE owe tEADE —Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and eighth school ketches of German authors, and thirteen 
| sare on ; essays on German ilies German-American literature ; and other valuable 

tures, C.oth, 325 pp. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording att-ndance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. ‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1. with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 


of the members of a class, in the above particulars; names need be written but oncea year. 
Price, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents ; ore card is used fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No, 4. *“ MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 8, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘ WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3. 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, NewYork. 











The N ew ce tee Arithmotice 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


WHY? (2 They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
. Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STONES HISTORY OF-ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 





June 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the|* 


Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN “rus 





aiinncdilt 


AND SCHOOL } sevigntanonn ic, 


P.D. & S.COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By esarerrs CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With twelve full-page Llustrations fr.m Drawings by 
J. Steeple Davis. 12mo0. $1.5). 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROCRESS. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. With twelve full-page Illustrations from Drawivgs by 
J. Steeple Davis, 12mo0. $1.50. 


Mis Wnigh ght displays markable talent for vivid and picturesque narration. Any child fond 
of oye | Setting. will gainfrom these two books an amount of knowledge which may far excced 
that is usually Gamarca from the rigid iustruction of the school- room. 

“Po the teacher or parent endeavoring to convey to her pupil’s understanding the fact that 
there is aupetnn worth ——— about Amcrica before the battie «f Bunker Hill, the 
Children’s Stories a gaye boon. Sketches so ciearly and charmingly tuld as th: se, will sur: ly 
Pak. yh — ttle reader even when there isa book of iairy tales to foliow.”— Mrs, 


#*eThese books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET Bana. Correspondence is 
solicited in poe tocoptes for examination and terms of introduction 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


LOCK WOOD'S COMPLETE COURSE OF 
LADIES’ ANGULAR HANDWRITING. 


Feeling the demand for a compicte course of instruction in this style of writing, and which 
should be based upon correct and scientific principles, this Series of Copy-Bouks has been pre- 
pared with reference to it. 

It comprises an ogiginal and thorough course of Asgaler Ht pentwiies by means of a series 
of p: ees model copies, written in various styles of and in the most approved map- 
ner, after a thorough examination of all the most popu'ar systems published in England. 

These copies, if faithfully followed, will give to any one, ina short time, perfect freedom in 
this beuu.iful and distinguished style ot writing. 
Large Hand. 


no. i. LETTERS, 
Bo! da - 


and NTARY WORDS, 
3 WORDS, with CAPITALS, 
ees |. Medium do. 
Finished do. 


esses, &c. 
: NOTES and INVITATIONS. do. 
PRICE PER DOZEN, $1.44. 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 812 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BODES The Best | ia Potter & 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- WHY? ? 
able, fresh as to information,and low 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


in price. Johnson’s Universal 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
35 NORTH #1 Oth_ STREET, __ 


than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
ae ay ; ion shoes 
(QT RQUAMLED BY ANY WIWCR. ieee PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. | The Business-Standard Gopy- Bul 


and costs only half as much. 
By Pact Bert. rash eee 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
in The Common 8chool.’’ 
*, List and Descriptive Catalogue free 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DuPti- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Market Street, 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 

















1. They are the most systematic. 

2. They are the most practical. 

3. They are the easiest to teach. 

4, They are the most complete 
and economical. 














PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72° 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs 


CowreRTHWaIT & Co. 
IDELPHIA, PA. 








mention the ScHoor JOURNAL when corre- 
with advertisers. 
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